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I 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Four  hundred  years  of  contact  with  the  European  culture  of 
the  Spaniards  has  barely  left  its  mark  on  the  peoples  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  judging  from  the  standpoint  of  intellectual 
advancement,  since  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and  a  much 
smaller  proportion  possess  even  the  most  rudimentary 
education. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  lack  of  results  along  the  line 
of  secular  education,  the  Catholic  orders  claim,  with  some  con¬ 
servatism,  that  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
have  become  converts  to  Christianity  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  church  there — a  statement  that  indicates  the  relative  weight 
and  attention  given  to  religion  and  religious  education  under 
Spanish  rule.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  the  primary  purpose  of  all 
instruction  given  by  the  Spaniards  was  ecclesiastical,  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  was  the  natural  outcome  of  church  supremacy  in  edu¬ 
cational  affairs. 

The  whole  matter  of  public  instruction  under  Spanish  regime 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  friars,  who  established  a  num¬ 
ber  of  parental  or  parochial  church  schools.  Since  these 
schools  were  in  the  main  supported  by  the  Catholic  orders,  they 
were  very  naturally  administered  in  their  interests.  Spanish 
records  in  Manila  show  that  a  large  budget  was  made  up  an¬ 
nually  for  educational  purposes  in  the  Philippines,  but  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  different  years  discloses  the  fact  that  this  budget 
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was  virtually  copied  year  after  year  and  sent  to  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  part  of  the  elaborate  paper  work  for  which  Span¬ 
ish  colonial  governors  have  become  famous,  while  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  shown  was  ever  actually  exi>ended  in  the 
cause  of  education.  There  were  practically  no  schoolhouses  or 
school  furniture  of  a  purely  public  nature,  very  few  text-b<x)ks. 
and  no  school  heli)s  of  any  kind.  Native  teachers  were  under¬ 
paid  and  unambitious,  the  chief  field  for  the  advancement  of 
the  educated  Filipino  being  the  church,  wherein  all  the  better 
positions  were  monopolized  by  Spanish-born  clergy. 

During  the  more  active  period  of  the  insurrection  and  up 
to  March  30.  1900,  very  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  public 
instruction  in  the  Philippines.  On  this  latter  date  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  was  established  by  the  United  States 
military  government,  wnth  Captain  All)ert  Todd,  Sixth  Artil¬ 
lery,  in  charge.  During  the  five  months  of  Captain  Todd’s 
administration  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  in  supplying  them  with  text-books  and  stationery. 
Wherever  practicable,  soldiers  were  detailed  to  assist  in  the 
instruction  in  the  English  language,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  children  were  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  this  period.  In  his  report  to  the  military 
governor  at  the  close  of  his  administration.  Captain  Todd  says: 
“[  recognize,  however,  the  fact  that  much  that  is  now  l)eing 
done,  following  largely  after  the  old  Spanish  system,  is  of  small 
intrinsic  utility,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  shows  the  good 
will  of  our  government  in  establishing  or  continuing  schools 
for  the  natives.” 

Cai)tain  Todd  was  succeeded  September  i,  1900,  by  Dr. 
Fred  W.  Atkinson,  the  present  general  superintendent  of  pul>- 
lic  instruction  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  After  some  pre¬ 
liminary  study  and  investigation  of  the  conditions,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Atkinson  made  recommendations  in  the  form  of  a  hill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  centralized  and  comprehensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  jnihlic  instruction  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  hill 
in  slightly  modified  form  was  passed  by  the  Philippine  Com¬ 
mission  and  became  a  law  January  21,  1901. 

Imllowing  are  the  chief  features  of  this  hill : 
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It  establishes  a  department  of  public  instruction  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  places  all  schools  of  public  or  semi¬ 
public  nature  under  the  control  of  said  department.  It  denomi¬ 
nates  the  chief  officer  of  the  department  as  the  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  and  fixes  his  salary  at  $6000  jier 
annum.  It  places  in  the  hands  of  this  officer  the  entire  work 
(jf  organizing  and  inaugurating  a  modern  public-school  system 
in  these  islands,  and  confers  upon  him  ample  and  necessary 
powers  for  the  administration  of  his  office.  As  amended,  it 
provides  for  the  employment  of  eighteen  division  superin¬ 
tendents  of  sch{X)ls  at  salaries  of  from  $2000  to  $2500  per 
annum;  one  thousand  teachers  of  English  from  the  United 
States  at  salaries  of  from  $900  to  $1500  per  annum,  and  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  normal,  agricultural,  and 
manual  training  schools,  including  the  employment  of  all  the 
necessary  officers  and  teachers,  the  construction  of  suitable 
buildings,  and  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  supplies  therefor. 
In  addition,  it  makes  a  general  provision  for  the  exp>enditure 
during  the  current  year  of  $400,000  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  school  buildings,  and  $220,000  for  the  purchase 
of  text-books  and  school  supplies. 

Further,  it  ])rovides  for  a  superior  advisory  lx)ard  of  educa¬ 
tion,  to  be  composed  of  the  general  su])erintendent  of  public 
instruction,  as  president,  and  four  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Philippine  Commission.  It  prescriljes  that  the  duties  of 
this  txjard  shall  be  to  assist  the  general  superintendent  by  advice 
and  information  concerning  the  educational  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  islands;  to  make  such  investigations  as  the  general 
sujjerintendent  may  desire,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  commission  from  time  to  time  as  to  needed  amendments  to 
the  school  law. 

It  also  ])rovides  for  a  municipal  council  of  four  to  six  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  duties  shall,  in  a  measure,  correspond  to  those  of 
the  local  school  board  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  preliminary  semi-annual  report  lately  rendered  to  the 
military  governor,  Sui)erintendent  Atkinson  sums  up  the  work 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction  since  the  jiassage  of  this 
act  as  follows: 
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A  large  quantity  of  American  schoolbooks  and  supplies  have  been  carefully 
selected,  purchased,  and  distributed  to  the  various  towns,  and  the  old  text¬ 
books  removed  from  the  schools  ;  nearly  eight  hundred  teachers  have  been 
appointed  and  are  beginning  to  arrive  from  the  United  States  ;  the  archi¬ 
pelago  has  been  divided  into  eighteen  school  divisions,  and  an  American 
school  superintendent  is  being  placed  in  charge  of  each  division.  All 
religious  instruction  during  school  session  is  being  gradually  abolished  ;  the 
English  language  has  been  introduced  as  the  basis  of  all  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  a  month’s  term  of  normal  school  instruction  in  English  has  been 
given  native  teachers  ;  the  fee  system  in  use  under  Spanish  regime  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  salaries  of  Filipino  teachers  increased  ;  plans  are 
being  made  for  the  establishment  of  normal,  agricultural,  and  manual 
training  schools,  and  a  number  of  instructors  have  been  appointed  there¬ 
for  ;  many  towns  thruout  the  archipelago  have  been  visited  and  the  needs 
investigated  ;  much  interest  in  regard  to  educational  matters  in  general  has 
been  stirred  up  among  the  Filipinos,  and  the  whole  policy  for  the  inaugur¬ 
ation  of  a  complete  Americanized  public-school  system  has  been  outlined. 

This  work  has  been  done  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  practically 
no  basis  to  build  upon.  It  has  been  pioneer  and  creative  work  purely,  and 
in  consideration  of  this  fact  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  go  slowly  with 
reference  to  many  questions  that  have  arisen. 

While  this  brief  summary  of  the  operations  by  the  general 
superintendent  indicates  the  main  features  of  the  educational 
work  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Philippines,  it  gives  very  little 
idea  of  the  great  mass  of  detail  and  intricate  problems  of  ad¬ 
ministration  presented  in  this  new  and  uncertain  field.  Many 
unlooked-for  conditions  are  met  on  every  hand,  as  experienced 
in  the  administration  of  the  schools  already  established,  and 
the  tact  and  labor  required  for  the  successful  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  any  school  system  among  these  peoples  will  be  very 
great. 

Aside  from  the  local  difficulties  of  the  situation,  a  serious 
disadvantage  is  the  great  distance  from  the  base  of  material 
supply.  The  selection  and  appointment  of  a  large  number  of 
school  superintendents  and  teachers  in  the  United  States  has 
presented  many  difficulties.  The  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  has  received  and  examined  about  eight  thousand  applica¬ 
tions  for  positions  in  the  educational  work  here.  Only  about 
five  per  cent,  of  this  number  of  personal  applications  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  applicants,  and  Superintendent 
Atkinson  has  found  it  necessary  to  delegate  a  limited  appoint¬ 
ing  power  to  many  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  educational 
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officials  in  the  United  States,  and  within  certain  specifieil 
limits  to  rely  on  their  judgment  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
Chief  of  these  specified  requirements  are  that  appointees  must 
be  either  normal-school  or  college  graduates;  they  must  have 
had  successful  teaching  experience,  and  they  must  be  physically 
sound  and  willing  to  accept  whatever  location  is  assigned  to 
them. 

Under  this  method  of  delegated  appointment,  the  various 
schools  and  individuals  are  made  virtually  responsible  for  the 
character  of  the  appointees  sent  out  by  them,  insomuch  as  the 
individual  appointments  are  placed  in  their  hands  and  they  are 
asked  to  send  only  those  teachers  for  whom  they  can  vouch  per¬ 
sonally,  and  in  the  case  of  colleges,  students  whom  they  are 
willing  to  send  out  as  representatives. 

Under  the  circumstances,  this  plan  seems  not  only  the  most 
expedient,  but  the  most  effective,  in  securing  capable  instructors 
of  high  character,  since  local  men  and  institutions  have  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  personality  of  teachers  within  the 
scope  of  their  observation  than  could  possibly  be  gained  by  the 
investigations  of  any  one  man,  and  are  less  likely  to  errors  of 
judgment  in  their  selection,  especially  if  investigations  be  ham¬ 
pered  by  great  distance  and  by  other  disadvantages  to  which 
Superintendent  Atkinson  would  be  subject  in  himself  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  individual  selection  of  all  teachers. 

During  the  past  year  many  soldiers  have  been  detailed  to 
assist  in  the  instruction  in  the  English  language  at  the  various 
military  posts  thruout  the  archipelago,  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  these  soldiers  who  were  found  to  he  competent  and  re¬ 
liable  teachers  have  been  appointed  to  the  work  upon  their  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  army. 

Exclusive  of  the  recent  appf)intments  in  the  United  States, 
the  total  number  of  American  teachers  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
department  of  public  instruction  June  i,  1901,  was  122,  the 
majority  of  this  numl)er  being  discharged  soldiers  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  work  subsequent  to  military  detail 
therein.  About  one  hundred  of  the  appointees  in  the  United 
States  arrived  at  Manila  on  the  army  transports  Lawton  and 
Sheridan  in  the  early  summer,  and  the  Thomas  sailed  from 
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Sail  Francisco  July  23  last  with  over  four  hundred  teachers  for 
the  Philippine  schools. 

With  the  aid  of  native  inacsfros  and  detailed  soldiers,  more 
than  one  thousand  scIkkjIs  have  already  been  opened  in  the 
i’hilijtpines,  and  these  recently  ajrpointed  teachers  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  different  divisions  as  soon  as  possible  upon 
their  arrival  in  Manila.  Meanwhile  temporary  quarters  are 
being  prepared  for  them  at  the  exposition  building  in  the 
Ermita,  a  measure  made  necessary  by  the  lack  of  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  in  Manila.  The  newly  arrived  teachers  will  be 
provided  with  comfortable  army  cots  in  this  building  during 
their  stay  in  the  city  awaiting  assignment  and  transportation 
to  their  posts,  and  they  will  l)e  without  expense  except  for  their 
food,  which  may  be  procured  at  restaurants. 

Owing  to  the  disturl)ed  condition  of  the  country  the  problem 
of  the  location  of  these  teachers — a  numl)er  of  whom  are 
women — is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  While  the  organizcrl 
insurrection  is  doubtless  at  an  end,  there  are  frequent  skirmishes 
and  ambuscades,  and  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  prevails 
everywhere.  All  the  larger  towns  are  asking  for  American 
teachers,  and  many  specify  women,  but  in  very  few  provincial 
towns  are  there  any  suitable  accommodations  for  American 
women.  Furthermore,  the  transportation  facilities  are  so  in¬ 
adequate  at  the  present  time  that  residence  in  many  of  the  in¬ 
land  towns  is  virtually  isolation  from  the  world. 

Another  great  hindrance  in  the  establishment  of  a  public- 
school  system  in  these  islands  is  the  lack  of  a  common  language. 
Since  only  a  small  portion  of  the  population  si)eak  Spanish,  the 
use  of  the  Spanish-English  text-lx)ok  is  neces.sarily  limited,  and 
texts  for  learning  English  from  the  native  (lialects  are  needed. 
A  Visayan-English  primer  and  a  Tagalo-English  grammar  are 
now  being  prepared  to  supply  this  demand  in  the  night  schools 
and  among  the  more  advanced  students  of  English,  but  it  is 
Superintendent  Atkinson’s  plan  to  conduct  all  purely  primary 
instruction  in  the  English  language  from  the  first,  using  illus¬ 
trated  texts,  object  lessons,  and  similar  helps  in  the  work. 

The  following  i)lan  of  instruction  has  been  outlined  by  the 
general  superintendent : 
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A  school  year  of  ten  months  with  four  hours’  elementary  in¬ 
struction  for  children  and  one  hour’s  normal  English  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  native  teachers  in  each  school  day.  The  subjects 
to  l)e  taught  are  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history  of  the  United  States,  history  of  the  Philippines,  general 
history,  penmanship.  b(K)kkceping.  physiology,  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  nature  studies,  and  music.  The  English  language  in¬ 
struction  will  he  largely  supplemented  by  the  use  of  elementary 
English  readings  and  composition  work. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  during  the  regular  school  year, 
a  four-weeks’  normal-school  session  will  l)e  conducted  for 
h'ilipino  teachers  at  the  capital  of  each  province  in  the  annual 
vacation  period,  and  the  American  teachers  will  l)e  detailed  and 
ref|uired  to  do  work  in  these  vacation  sessions  without  addi¬ 
tional  pay.  Night  schools  for  adults  will  also  be  conducted  in 
the  larger  towns  thruout  the  school  year,  but  the  teachers  serv¬ 
ing  therein  will  receive  extra  compensation. 

As  soon  as  a  large  numl)er  of  American  teachers  are  on  the 
ground  and  the  machinery  for  elementary  instruction  is  fairly 
in  operation,  a  high  school  will  be  established  at  the  chief  town 
of  each  province,  and  later,  colleges  and  a  university  will  be 
])lanned;  but  at  present  the  organization  of  the  elementary 
.system  and  the  establishment  of  the  normal,  agricultural,  and 
manual  training  schools  provided  for  in  the  educational  bill 
demand  the  entire  attention  of  the  department. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Philippine  education  in  the  past 
has  been  its  neglect  of  girls,  it  having  been  deemed  sufficient  if 
they  were  able  to  read  the  catechism  and  prayer-l)ook.  Super¬ 
intendent  Atkinson  proposes  to  establish  a  school  for  girls  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  one  for  lx>ys,  either  in  a  building  near  the  boys’ 
school,  or  under  the  .same  roof,  but  with  separate  playgrounds 
and  entrances,  since  co-education  is  not  desired  by  these  peoples, 
nor  is  it  deemed  desirable  for  them  at  ])resent. 

A  compulsory  school  law  is  now  being  considered  and  will 
probably  be  enacted  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  Filipinos 
themselves  desire  such  a  law,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  l)elie\e 
that  it  would  not  be  successful  in  some  ])arts  of  the  archipelago 
at  the  present  time. 
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While  the  work  that  has  been  clone  to  date  has  been  some¬ 
what  crude  and  lacking  in  system,  it  has  been  pioneer  work 
along  the  right  line,  and  its  moral  effect  has  been  very  helpful 
to  the  situation  generally.  As  mentioned  by  the  superintendent 
in  his  report,  much  of  what  is  now  being  done  and  proposed 
for  the  future  is  purely  creative,  there  having  been  no  basis  for 
organization  here  as  there  was  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  two  elements  capable  of  being  of  some  real  assistance  in 
the  establishment  of  a  public-school  system  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  the  Catholic  church  and  the  native  teachers.  The 
former  is  avowedly  opposed  to  the  public  secular  school  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  favor  its  adop¬ 
tion  in  these  islands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  has  been 
outspoken  in  its  opposition  to  the  advent  of  the  American  school 
here.  A  delegation  of  Jesuits  recently  called  on  the  Philippine 
Commission  and  asked : 

1.  That  the  Catholic  religion  be  taught  in  the  proposed  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  that  no  other  religion  be  taught  therein. 

2.  That  all  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  be  Catholics. 

These  demands  were  so  clearly  out  of  harmony  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people  in  the  administration  of  public  institutions  that  they 
could  not  be  considered,  and  the  result  has  been  a  thinly  veiled 
hostility  by  the  Catholic  church  to  the  work  now  being  carried 
on.  In  Mindanao  this  hostility  has  become  active  and  out¬ 
spoken,  a  number  of  priests  having  visited  Division  Superin¬ 
tendent  Colton  and  announced  that  since  the  Catholic  religion 
was  not  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  the  Church  would  do  all  in 
its  power  to  oppose  the  government  schools,  and  that  it  would 
re-establish  its  own  parochial  schools.  The  active  opposition 
in  Mindanao  has  resulted  in  the  falling  off  of  about  forty  per 
cent,  in  the  attendance  there,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
same  conditions  will  arise  elsewhere  in  the  archipelago. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  had  the  co-o|>era- 
tion  of  the  native  teacher  from  the  start,  a  condition  due  to  the 
statement  by  Superintendent  Atkinson  of  a  definite  and  just 
policy  toward  the  Filipino  teachers  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
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work  here.  He  announced  to  them  that  he  had  come  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  that  other  American  school  superin¬ 
tendents  and  teachers  were  to  be  brought  from  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Filipinos  modern  school 
methods;  that  no  competent  native  teacher  would  be  dismissed 
from  any  position  except  for  just  cause,  and  that  as  soon  as 
they  proved  themselves  capable  to  take  charge  of  their^own 
schools  the  administration  thereof  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
Filipinos.  Thus,  instead  of  depriving  them  of  their  positions, 
the  advent  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  opened  up  a 
new  and  great  field  for  advancement  of  native  teachers,  and 
their  continued  support  seems  assured. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  met  in  the  administration 
of  educational  affairs  in  the  Philippines  will  be  the  lack  of 
adequate  funds.  Appropriations  for  educational  purposes  have 
so  far  been  made  from  the  central  or  insular  treasury,  but  it  is 
stated  on  high  authority  that  when  civil  government  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  islands  its  running  expenses  cannot  be  met  by  the 
insular  revenue,  even  if  the  present  high  customs  tariff  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  new  municipal  code  provides  that  ten  per  cent,  of 
all  municipal  revenue  be  applied  to  educational  purposes,  but 
the  majority  of  the  municipalities  are  so  poor  that  this  meas¬ 
ure  will  prove  ineffective  for  some  time  to  come.  The  authori¬ 
ties  here  have  discussed  various  plans  for  raising  an  educational 
fund,  the  most  plausible  of  which  seems  to  be  the  proposed  sub¬ 
version  of  the  public  lands  of  the  islands  to  that  end. 

Another  great  drawback  to  the  introduction  of  modern 
methods  among  the  Filipinos  is  their  hesitation  to  take  an  initia¬ 
tive.  They  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  a  paternal  form  of 
government  and  to  entire  dependence  on  another  race  for  the 
administration  thereof,  that,  notwithstanding  the  popular  hue 
and  cry  among  them  on  this  subject  at  present,  the  mass  of  the 
Filipino  people  shrink  from  grappling  with  the  real  problems  of 
self-government. 

How’ever,  there  are  many  helpful  signs  in  the  situation,  chief 
of  which  is  the  general  and  eager  desire  for  education  exhibited 
by  the  individual  native.  The  greatest  interest  is  manifested 
in  the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  much  progress  has 
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l)een  made  therein,  especially  by  the  native  teacher.  Of  the 
six  hundred  Filipino  teachers  who  attended  the  preliminary 
term  of  the  Manila  normal  schix'*!.  rq>resenting  twenty-three 
provinces  and  islands  of  the  archipelago,  it  was  found  that  fully 
ten  per  cent,  could  speak  English  quite  well,  and  the  majority 
of  the  remainder  were  able  to  understand  instruction  in  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  drawing,  and  manual  training  when  given  in 
the  English  language.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing,  con¬ 
sidering  the  very  limited  instruction  these  teachers  have  been 
able  to  secure. 

The  Filipino  child  exhibits  a  capability  for  acquiring  lan¬ 
guages  and  a  genius  for  writing,  drawing,  and  the  lesser 
mechanical  arts.  The  handwriting  of  the  average  Filipino 
schoolboy  will  e.xcel  in  both  style  and  neatness  that  of  the 
average  American  schoolboy  of  the  same  age.  However,  it  is 
observed  that  the  mental  powers  of  Filipino  children  seem  to 
diminish  as  they  grow  older,  while  those  of  the  American  child 
grow  stronger  and  clearer  to  the  point  of  physical  maturity  and 
beyond.  Experience  alone  will  demonstrate  how  far  these 
peoples  will  admit  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture,  and  the  experiment 
will  be  watched  with  interest  the  world  over. 

The  education  of  the  Filipinos  is  believed  to  be  the  keynote 
of  the  situation  here  by  the  military  authorities.  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  in  his  endorsement  of  the  Educational  bill,  under  date 
of  November  20.  1900,  said:  “  T  know  nothing  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  administration  that  can  contribute  more  in  behalf  of 
pacification  than  the  immediate  institution  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  education,  such  as  recommended  by  the  general 
superintendent.  The  matter  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  exercise 
of  military  force  in  these  islands  that  in  my  annual  rq)ort  I 
treated  this  matter  as  a  military  subject,  and  suggested  a  rapid 
extension  of  educational  facilities  as  an  exclusively  military 
measure.  Reference  is  made  to  this  aspect  of  the  case  in  order  to 
sustain  a  recommendation  for  a  direct  a))])ropriation  of  insular 
funds  for  school  purposes,  which  normally  and  i)roperly  should 
appertain  to  the  provinces.  I  regard  this  appropriation  in  the 
same  light  as  the  appropriation  for  military  roads  for  which  the 
War  Department  recently  authorized  an  allotment  of  one  mil- 
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lion  dollars.  Provinces  will,  of  course,  be  incidentally  bene¬ 
fited  by  such  work,  but  the  primary  and  exclusive  purpose  was 
the  improvement  of  highways  to  increase  the  celerity  of  the 
movement  of  troops;  likewise,  in  the  present  instance,  from  my 
point  of  view,  this  appropriation  is  recommended  primarily 
and  exclusively  as  an  adjunct  to  military  operations,  calculated 
to  pacify  the  people  and  to  procure  and  expedite  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  tranquillity  thruout  the  archipelago.  I  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  t(X)  earnestly  recommend  that  the  entire  amount  asked 
for  by  the  superintendent  of  education  be  appropriated  and  that 
the  appropriation  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible.”  This  en¬ 
dorsement  by  General  MacArthur  very  correctly  expresses  the 
general  opinion  of  the  army  on  this  subject,  and  especially  of 
those  officers  who  have  been  connected  with  the  administration 
of  civil  affairs  and  have  closely  studied  Philippine  conditions. 

In  the  matter  of  education  there  is  an  entire  coincidence  of 
.\merican  and  Filipino  interests.  Many  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States  have  offered  free  tuition,  and  in  some  cases, 
free  board  to  Filipino  students,  and  there  is  a  movement  now 
on  foot  to  organize  a  Philippine  Educational  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  worthy  Filipinos  who  desire  to  be  educated 
in  the  United  States.  Superintendent  Atkinson  has  asked  that 
ten  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  from  the  insular  funds  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  the  transports  that  bring  American 
teachers  to  Manila  be  used  on  return  trip  for  the  transportation 
to  the  United  States  of  such  Filipino  students  as  desire  to  enter 
the  schools  there. 

The  Philippine  Commission  has  placed  an  able,  energetic, 
and  enthusiastic  man  in  charge  of  the  work  of  education,  and, 
with  the  full  co-operation  of  the  military  government,  he  has 
l)lanned  a  thoro  and  comprehensive  campaign  of  education ;  one 
calculated  to  reach  and  mold  the  intellect  of  the  native  and  open 
his  eyes  to  the  benefits  of  American  ideas  and  institutions.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  incoming  civil  government  will  realize 
the  importance  of  continuing  this  work  and  furnish  adequate 
funds  for  the  effective  administration  thereof.  , 

Frederick  \V.  X.\sh 

Manm.a,  P.  I. 
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My  elementary  and  secondary  school  life  covered  altogether 
six  years.  I  was  taught  by  my  mother  at  home,  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  until,  within  a  week  oi  my  eighth  birthday,  I  entered  on 
September  3,  1855,  what  was  that  day  opened  as  the  West 
Street  grammar  school. 

There  was  a  new  principal  that  day,  too,  Mr.  John  S.  Hara- 
don,  and  he  ranged  all  the  pupils  around  the  walls  and  ques¬ 
tioned  us  so  as  to  classify  us.  My  chief  recollection  of  the  day 
is  of  bitter  humiliation.  To  the  inquiry,  “  Who  can  name  the 
degrees  of  comparison?”  I  raised  my  hand  and  answered, 
“  Positive,  comparative,  and  superlarative  ” ;  whereat  laughter 
for  the  school  and  tears  for  me.  When  I  got  home  I  insisted 
that  I  had  been  taught  to  pronounce  the  word  so,  which  only 
amused  my  mother.  But  the  incident  showed  a  danger  of  pri¬ 
vate  instruction,  that  of  the  eye,  uncorrected  by  the  ear, — espe¬ 
cially  by  the  ears  of  schoolfellows  ready  to  make  fun  of  one.  It 
also  illustrates  a  child’s  eagerness  for  resemblance.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  after  being  convinced  that  the  word  was  superlative  I 
thought  it  a  pity  it  should  not  have  been  superlarative,  which 
would  have  made  it  follow  comi)arative  so  much  more  eupho¬ 
niously. 

The  West  Street  school  was  a  two-story  brick  building,  the 
first  floor  divided  into  a  primary  and  an  intermediate  room, 
while  the  second  floor  was  given  entirely  to  the  grammar  room, 
with  a  single  teacher.  In  my  earlier  recollections  my  father 
had  had  some  connection  with  this  school,  tho  I  am  puzzled  to 
know  what,  for  I  think  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  town  school 
committee.  I  remember  that  they  used  to  send  down  for  him 
if  there  was  any  trouble;  and  when  the  intermediate  room  had 
got  the  best  of  two  or  three  local  teachers,  I  think  it  was  he  who 
went  in  the  middle  of  the  year  to  Framingham  to  get  a  normal 
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graduate.  I  remember  the  young  woman  he  brought ;  I  think 
she  came  first  to  our  house,  with  pretty  face  and  in  a  green-and- 
white  plaid  dress. 

She  had  trouble  enough  with  the  school.  I  remember  that 
one  day  in  winter  she  sent  down  for  a  horsewhip.  The  school 
was  on  the  corner  of  West  and  School  streets,  the  latter  being 
a  hill  much  used  for  coasting.  Some  of  us  lx)ys  were  sliding 
that  afternoon  after  school,  and  as  we  walked  up  the  hill  we 
peeped  into  the  windows  to  see  how  the  teacher  was  getting  on. 
My  last  recollection  of  her  is  as  she  stood  holding  the  boy’s 
shoulder  by  one  hand  and  the  whip  in  the  other,  a  look  of 
wearied  determination  on  her  face.  As  late  as  there  was  light 
enough  to  see  she  was  still  there,  and  so  was  he. 

I  remember  little  of  my  studies  at  this  grammar  school  ex¬ 
cept  mental  arithmetic.  We  changed  from  Colburn’s  to  Stod¬ 
dard’s,  which  was  much  harder;  and  the  solving  in  class  the 
last  problem  on  the  last  page  gave  me  my  first  experience  of  the 
satisfaction  of  completing  something.  When  I  see  a  set  of 
Felton’s  old  coarse  outline  maps  they  produce  a  sense  of  recog¬ 
nition  that  I  can  associate  only  with  this  school,  but  I  do  not 
directly  remember  them.  I  do  remember  that  we  used 
Mitchell’s  geography,  with  a  separate  atlas.  Mr.  Haradon  put 
some  mottoes  up  around  the  room,  to  one  of  which,  over  the 
boys’  door,  “  The  Way  of  Transgressors  is  Hard,”  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  frequently  called. 

As  a  boy  I  was  always  fond  of  drawing,  and  during  my  first 
week  in  school  I  was  making  pictures  on  my  slate  one  day,  when 
Mr.  Haradon  came  up  behind  me  unobserved  and  hit  me  a  clip 
over  the  head  that  sent  me  flying  over  one  seat  and  my  slate  in 
pieces  over  another.  That  was  the  only  art  instruction  I  ever 
received,  and  I  regarded  it  as  a  criticism.  I  wish  I  could  have 
had  even  the  unsatisfactory  work  in  drawing  now  given  in 
schools,  for  it  would  have  been  a  delight,  as  well  as  have  af¬ 
forded  me  another  means  of  expression.  I  used  to  spend  hours 
making  five-pointed  stars  and  hexagons  and  octagons,  and  de¬ 
signs  evolved  from  them.  In  a  letter  from  my  brother  received 
within  a  week,  he  recalls  that  I  used  to  draw  a  pretty  good  loco¬ 
motive.  I  remember  that  it  was  a  favorite  subject,  and  I  felt 
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an  artistic  regret  when  the  bulging  smokestacks  began  to  shrink 
to  cylinders.  My  taste  was  i)ainfully  symmetrical;  the  first 
time  I  saw  a  church  with  a  tower  on  one  corner  instead  of  a 
steeple  astraddle  the  roof,  it  seemed  unfinished. 

I  should  also  have  enjoyed  some  elementary  manual  training. 
I  was  naturally  fond  of  making  things  out  of  wood ;  checker¬ 
boards,  boxes,  sleds — especially  ‘‘  double  runners.”  There  was 
an  unused  carpenter’s  shoji  in  the  basement  of  an  old  mill  on 
West  Street,  with  a  turning-lathe  that  could  still  be  connected 
with  water  power.  I  learned  how  to  crawl  in  thru  a  win¬ 
dow,  and  often,  with  something  of  a  burglar’s  consciousness  in 
the  background,  I  used  to  spend  a  Saturday  afternoon  there.  I 
could  not  have  had  a  happier  or  more  unreal  dream  than  that 
some  time  such  work  would  he  a  required  study  in  school. 

Mr.  Haradon  would  have  saved  himself  and  me  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  if  he  had  been  more  tolerant  of  my  gropings  toward 
art.  The  lessons  assigned  were  shorter  than  I  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  at  home,  and  the  recitations  less  exacting,  so  they  left 
a  good  deal  of  idle  time  upon  my  hands,  which  Satan  proceeded 
to  fill  up.  A  boy  named  Charley  Fessenden  and  I  were  much 
smaller  than  most  of  the  other  pupils,  and  from  the  first  we 
were  companions  in  mischief.  With  us  it  soon  became  nulla 
(lies  sine  ferula.  Daily  use  of  the  ruler  hardens  the  hand,  so 
that  this  punishment  became  annoying  rather  than  painful;  hut 
Mr.  Haradon  had  an  occasional  way  of  compelling  us  to  hold 
the  hand  on  an  atlas  to  he  cut  with  a  rattan.  This  we  always 
dreaded,  for  it  really  hurt. 

Mr.  Haradon  rentained  only  a  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  F.  R.  Joy,  who  had  a  smooth,  red  face.  I  remember  him  as 
dressed  rather  scru])ulously  in  brown,  with  well-polished  shoes. 
He  had  a  soft  voice  and  a  (piiet  manner,  in  marked  contrast 
with  Mr.  Haradon’s,  and  to  F'essenden  and  me  rather  suspi¬ 
cious.  We  were  wary  for  a  day  or  two,  hut  .soon  fell  into  our 
old  tricks.  He  called  us  up  and  .said,  .still  in  his  (|uiet,  soft 
way :  "  Now,  boys,  let's  understand  each  other.  You  have  had 
a  go(id  deal  of  whipping,  and  it  has  not  done  you  much  good. 
Now  I  am  not  going  to  ferule  you  or  to  use  the  rattan,  but  if  I 
catch  you  up  to  any  such  pranks  again  I  shall  u.se  the  strap.” 
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Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico;  he  really  scared  us.  But 
habit  was  too  strong,  and  the  next  day  we  were  ordered  to  stay 
after  school.  Still  in  his  feline  way,  Mr.  Joy  took  out  of  his 
desk  a  leather  strap  some  eighteen  inches  by  two,  drew  it  thru 
his  hands,  wet  it  (soaking  it  in  the  pail  of  drinking  water), 
drew  it  thru  his  hands  again,  and  bent  me  over  his  knee.  I  had 
all  the  apprehension  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  with  none  of 
their  faith;  but  whether  it  was  that  I  had  exi)ected  so'much,  or 
that  the  strap  really  isn't  much  to  a  lx)y  accustomed  to  a  rattan 
on  an  atlas,  his  strapping  seemed  such  a  flea-bite  that  I  could 
hardly  keep  from  giggling.  Owing  to  my  p<isition  Mr.  Joy 
could  not  see  this,  but  Fessenden  did,  and  he  at  once  assumed  a 
bravado  that  suggested  comparisons  very  unjust  to  me.  The 
strap  had  no  further  terrors  for  us,  and  we  l>ehaved  worse  than 
under  Mr.  Haradon. 

Mr.  Joy’s  discipline  was  no  more  successful  with  the  rest  of 
the  school,  and  after  a  term  he  was  followed  by  Levi  W.  Rus¬ 
sell,  of  whom  I  do  not  remember  much  except  that  he  was 
brighter  and  quicker  than  his  predecessors.  I  have  a  vague 
impression  that  he  was  a  rattanner,  and  that  he  got  rather  the 
best  of  us.  He  was  much  interested  in  elocution,  and  used  to 
recite  “  The  Raven  ”  to  us.  He  is  still  master  of  a  grammar 
school  in  Providence. 

I  entered  the  high  school  in  1857,  within  a  week  of  my  tenth 
birthday.  The  examination  was  very  informal.  The  Rev. 
Kendall  Brooks,  afterward  president  of  Kalamazoo  College, 
one  of  the  school  committee,  summoned  me  to  his  study,  ques¬ 
tioned  me  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  said  he  was  disappointed 
in  my  answers,  but  that  I  might  go  to  the  high  school  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

The  school  was  still  in  the  old  wooden  academy  building,  and 
Mr.  Hanson  1^.  Reed — Calamus  we  used  to  call  him,  to  air  our 
little  Latin — had  just  succeeded  Mr.  Hubbard. 

I  rememl^er  what  pnxligies  of  learning  the  seniors  .seemed  to 
me  as  they  demonstrated  geometrical  problems  on  the  board. 
Among  them  were  Calvin  M.  Wfx^dward,  afterward  president 
of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  now  president  of 
the  school  board  there,  whose  two-and-one-half  mile  walk  to 
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school  took  him  by  my  father’s  store  every  morning;  W.  S. 
Marshall,  who  lectures  on  the  Yellowstone  Park;  and  Frank 
H.  Snow,  lately  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Marshall  I  have  met  occasionally  in  after  life,  and 
their  manner  is  still  so  much  what  I  remember  in  Fitchburg 
that  I  think  I  should  almost  recognize  Snow,  tho  I  have  not 
seen  him  since.  I  remember  him  as  eminently  a  patrician, 
coming  from  one  of  the  influential  families  in  the  “  old  city,” 
and  always  scrupulous  in  attire  and  manner. 

I  do  not  remember  any  corporal  punishment  at  the  high 
school,  so  I  judge  there  was  none.  The  first  week  there  my 
class  was  pronouncing  in  turn  a  list  of  words,  and  when  it  came 
to  me  I  read  a  word  on  the  next  page  because  it  was  a  queer 
one,  likely  to  raise  a  laugh.  The  principal  called  me  up  and 
held  me  by  the  ear,  asking  me  what  I  meant  by  such  imperti¬ 
nence.  I  pointed  out  that  the  word  was  really  there,  and  that 
I  had  simply  missed  the  place,  whereupon  he  released  my  ear 
and  apologized  to  me.  This  so  astonished  me  that  I  came  near 
forgetting  myself  and  acknowledging  that  I  had  missed  the 
place  on  purpose.  There  had  been  nothing  in  the  grammar 
school  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  honor;  but  Mr.  Reed  was  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  treated  his  scholars  like  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  I 
do  not  recollect  that  even  Fessenden  and  I  were  obstreperously 
ill-behaved. 

The  only  advantage  I  remember  taking  was  of  the  privilege 
to  leave  the  room.  I  discovered  that  one  of  the  older  boys,  of 
whom  I  recollect  that  his  trousers  fitted  so  tightly  it  seemed 
impossible  he  could  draw  them  on  over  his  boots,  had  a  way  of 
going  out  at  agreed  times  to  meet  a  girl  and  walk  with  her,  with 
his  arm  around  her  waist;  and  I  thought  it  was  fun  to  go  out 
whenever  he  did  and  follow  the  pair  at  safe  distance.  As  a 
younger  lx)y  I  was  under  closer  surveillance,  and  was  told  I 
left  the  room  too  frequently.  So  I  got  into  the  way  of  bump¬ 
ing  my  nose  with  a  lx)ok  hard  enough  to  make  it  bleed,  and 
then  going  out  with  the  red  drops  plainly  falling  into  my  hand¬ 
kerchief.  I  did  this  several  times,  ceasing  only  when,  with  a 
boy’s  ready  credulity,  I  believed  another  boy  who  told  me  that 
fre(]uent  nosebleed  produced  worms  in  the  head. 
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There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  love-making  in  school, 
for  I  recollect  having  several  serious  affairs  of  the  heart.  Be¬ 
fore  I  was  twelve  years  old  one  girl,  perhaps  two  years  older, 
assured  me  gravely,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  correspondence, 
that  she  could  be  only  a  friend  to  me. 

'I  he  fact  was  that  here,  as  in  the  grammar  school,  the  lessons 
were  too  short  to  occupy  my  time.  They  would  have  been 
long  enough  had  the  recitations  been  severer;  and  it  would  have 
been  a  blessing  to  me  had  some  keen  teacher  for  once  pointed 
out  to  me  how  little  I  really  knew  of  a  lesson  I  had  supposed 
prepared.  But  what  was  required  I  learned  in  a  fraction  of  my 
time,  and  the  rest  went  into  other  things — love-making  and 
worse. 

Modern  athletics  would  have  helped  me  a  good  deal.  In 
those  days  our  only  baseball  game  was  “  three  old  cat,”  and 
football  was  only  promiscuous  kicking.  There  were  few  of 
the  organizations  among  boys  that  do  so  much  nowadays  to  use 
up  their  superfluous  energy.  A  half-dozen  of  the  boys  formed 
a  literary  society,  but  we  all  w'anted'to  be  secretary,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
play  our  penmanship  in  the  records,  and  only  a  few  meetings 
w  ere  held. 

There  was,  however,  among  those  who  brought  their  din¬ 
ners  and  stayed  at  noon,  a  so-called  lyceum,  where  debates  were 
held  every  day.  I  sometimes  brought  my  dinner  so  as  to 
participate.  As  the  only  records  I  find  in  my  diary  are  as  to 
whether  my  side  won  or  lost,  I  infer  that  the  game  element  pre¬ 
dominated.  The  same  is  true  of  spelling-matches,  which  I  find 
mentioned  now  and  then,  in  which  it  w'as  quite  an  honor  to 
choose  sides,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  strife  to  win. 

As  I  look  back  it  seems  to  me  that  I  tried  to  occupy  my  time 
profitably.  For  instance,  I  bought  a  book  on  phonography, 
and  the  first  money  I  ever  earned  was  for  giving  lessons  in  it 
to  another  boy,  whom  I  kept  only  three  pages  ahead  of. 

I  read  everything  we  had  in  the  house,  and  while  Scott’s  The 
pirate  and  Bulwer’s  What  :eiU  he  do  with  it?  that  I  happened 
to  get  hold  of,  were  taken  away  from  me  as  novels,  I  had  free 
access  to  all  the  Rollo  and  Klsie  and  Aimwell  stories  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  library.  I  also  borrowed  an  occasional  book  of  the 
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Rev.  Kendall  Brooks.  Once  I  wanted  to  borrow  a  translation 
of  Dante,  but  he  advised  me  to  wait  till  I  could  read  it  in  the 
original.  That  was  unsound  advice.  I  have  never  read  Dante 
in  the  original,  and  I  never  shall.  By  some  connection  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  interested  in  it  then,  and  I  should  have  read  it  thru 
and  got  something  out  of  it.  Afterward  on  a  farm  in  Vermont 
I  used  to  carry  in  my  jx)cket  either  a  Pope’s  Iliad  or  a  Blair’s 
Rhetoric,  and  often  when  plowing  I  read  them  while  the  oxen 
rested,  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

At  this  time  in  default  of  anything  better  I  took  to  the  story 
papers,  the  New  York  Ledger  and  even  the  IV overly  magazine. 
With  my  habit  of  carrying  things  to  excess,  I  used  to  buy  two 
copies  of  each  number,  so  as  to  have  lx)th  sides  of  the  page,  cut 
up  each  story  into  columns,  paste  them  together,  roll  them  uj), 
label  them,  and  lay  them  away  like  papyri.  In  a  modern  school 
such  labor  and  system  might  be  applied  to  something  of  value. 

I  am  satisfied  as  I  look  back  that  it  was  largely  misdirected 
energy  that  led  me  to  he  considered  and  to  believe  myself  a  bad 
hoy.  As  I  have  watched  my  children  grow  up  I  have  been 
interested  to  recognize  some  of  the  traits,  that  in  me  were  pre¬ 
dominant  and  mischief-making,  in  them  developing  into  esti¬ 
mable  qualities  of  fundamental  importance. 

I  used  to  try  to  improve.  Here  are  some  resolutions  I  find 
elaborately  written  out  upon  my  thirteenth  birthday,  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  indicates  my  ideal  at  that  time  of  literary  style : 

Rule  3.  Of  all  the  bad  habits  to  which  I  am  accustomed,  none  is  more 
jjlaring  than  that  of  eating  confectionery.  Not  to  speak  of  the  cost  of  this 
habit,  the  injury  which  it  perpetrates  upon  my  health  is  sufficient  to  make 
me  drop  it,  as  I  do  for  at  least  one  year. 

Rule  4.  As  my  funds  for  charitable  purposes  would  not  otherwise,  per¬ 
haps,  be  sufficiently  large,  I  shall  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  by  imposing 
a  tine  of  ten  cents  for  each  offense. 

.  I^ater,  when  I  thought  of  running  away  from  the  farmer 
with  whom  T  had  been  imt.  T  find  this  entry  in  my  diary,  Sep¬ 
tember  II.  i860 : 

If  I  run  away  I  think  I  shall  take  for  books  Andrews’s  Latin  lexicon, 
French  dictionary,  Virgil,  algebra,  geometry,  French  and  Latin  grammars, 
and  Cassar.  But  come  to  lift  them  they  are  very  heavy.  I  don't  know  l)ut 
I  shall  have  to  hide  them  around  here  somewhere,  and  if  I  succeed  in  get- 
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ting  a  good  place  I  will  come  back  and  get  them.  Still  I  don’t  like  that 
way.  1  will  carry  what  I  can. 

This  list  of  books  indicates  how  predominant  the  languages 
were  in  the  secondary  instruction  of  that  time.  Of  my  studies 
I  remember  principally  that  on  entering  the  high  school  I  began 
Latin  and  French  together,  which  led  to  more  than  the  usual 
difficulties  in  pronunciation.  I  unwittingly  convulsed  the  class 
with  laughter  when  I  made  the  dative  of  h\c,  hacc,  hoc  sound 
like  the  squeak  of  a  pig. 

We  had  physiology,  for  I  recollect  how  the  agent  for  Com¬ 
ings’s  text-book  came  to  the  schoolroom  and  e.xchanged  free  for 
all  copies  of  other  authors,  and  sold  new  copies  with  a  spelling- 
l)ook  and  something  else,  all  for  a  quarter.  I  did  not  study  any 
other  sciences,  and  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
ai)paratus. 

The  principal  remembrance  I  have  of  Mr.  Reed’s  instruction 
is  his  remark  that  we  should  be  so  absorbed  in  our  studies  that 
if  a  cannon  ball  came  crashing  thru  the  room  we  should  not 
look  up.  Even  then  that  struck  us  as  hyperbole. 

In  May,  1859,  my  father  died,  and  I  was  sent  to  Randolph, 
\’t.,  where  I  worked  on  a  farm,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  at¬ 
tended  what  was  then  the  Orange  County  grammar  school.  Of 
the  first  principal  I  had  there,  George  P.  Fisher,  my  chief  recol¬ 
lection  is  that  in  Crosby’s  Greek  lessons  the  three  members  of 
the  class  used  always  to  sit  in  the  same  order  and  recite  in  turn, 
and  we  soon  found  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  learn  every 
third  sentence.  But  one  day  one  of  the  three  was  absent,  and 
in  our  confusion  over  our  failures  one  of  the  others  of  us  con¬ 
fessed  to  this  partial  preparation,  which  Mr.  Fisher  took  pains 
to  make  thereafter  impossible. 

I  remember  better  the  preceptress.  Miss  Brooks.  I  began 
algebra  with  her,  and,  in  looking  over  one  of  my  exercises  in 
factoring,  she  said:  “  But  you  haven’t  worked  this  out;  where 
are  the  intermediate  steps  ?  ”  I  did  not  understand  her,  and  she 
found  that  I  had  worked  in  my  head,  without  regarding  it  as 
much  of  an  operation,  what  most  beginners  have  to  work  out 
on  jjaper — probably  owing  to  the  excessive  drill  I  had  had  in 
mental  arithmetic.  This  interested  her.  and  thereafter  she  had 
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me  recite  to  her  alone  after  school,  so  that  I  finished  Robinson’s 
elementary  algebra  in  a  term.  1  remember  beginning  Bour¬ 
don,  and  have  faint  recollections  of  “  the  problem  of  the  lights.” 

1  spent  the  spring  and  summer  at  farm  work  again,  resum¬ 
ing  school  on  October  15.  There  is  a  break  in  my  diaries  here, 
but  evidently  1  stayed  in  Randolph  only  a  short  time,  for  I  find 
that  on  January  i,  1861,  1  was  once  more  in  the  Fitchburg  high 
school.  I  find  such  entries  as  this:  “  January  21 — Greek  lexi¬ 
con,  $3.75;  Boise’s  Xenophon,  .75.”  And  again,  “February 
25 — My  rank  at  school  was  133,  highest  but  one  in  school 
“  March  4 — Rank  523.  Got  the  highest  seat  in  school,”  and  so 
on.  I  also  find  this :  "  February  28 — Calamus  was  mad  because 
I  answered  4  in  Virgil.  He  said  3  was  too  much.”  This  re¬ 
calls  that  at  that  time  we  changed  seats  every  Monday,  taking 
new  places  according  to  our  aggregate  recitation  marks  for  the 
preceding  week;  and  that  we  were  marked  upon  our  own  esti¬ 
mate,  the  roll  being  called  at  the  end  of  each  recitation,  and 
each  one  answering  what  he  thought  he  should  be  marked — 
certainly  a  heavy  burden  to  ))ut  upon  the  pupil’s  honor. 

On  March  15,  1861.  I  came  down  with  measles,  and  did  not 
go  to  sc1kk)1  again  till  October  i,  when  I  began  once  more  at 
Randolph.  With  the  new  ])rincipal,  Mr.  Edward  Conant,  who 
is  still  there,  at  the  heatl  of  what  is  now  the  normal  school,  [ 
did  not  get  on  well  at  all.  I  was  at  the. adolescent  period,  full 
of  top-lofty  ambitions;  and  ready  any  time  to  neglect  a  present 
lesson  to  dream  what  a  great  scholar  I  was  going  to  be  in  the 
future.  The  Civil  War  having  recently  broken  out,  I  joined 
the  military  company  and  t(X)k  fencing  lessons,  and  I  was  much 
more  interested  in  the  drills  and  the  occasional  camping-out 
than  in  school.  I  was  there  alone,  without  guardianship,  and 
I  followed  the  weather-cock  whim  of  the  day,  often  neglecting 
my  lessons  altogether.  In  short,  I  was  at  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  age,  and  a  particularly  disagreeable  example  of  that  age; 
and  Mr.  Conant  did  not  have  the  patience  with  me  Mr.  Fisher 
had  shown. 

Friction  arose  at  once,  and  soon  came  to  an  issue.  On 
Noveml)er  13  I  had  translated  a  well-known  passage  in  the 
Anabasis,  “And  there  Cyrus  had  a  queen.”  Mr.  Conant  told 
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me  to  go  to  my  room,  come  back  after  school,  and  translate  that 
passage  properly.  1  looked  up  the  word  fiaaiXeux  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  as  my  Greek  instruction  had  not  given  me  much 
knowledge  of  accents,  when  1  found  /itxoiXsta,  with  the 
meaning  “  ciueen,”  1  searched  no  further,  hut  came  back  anti 
gave  the  same  translation. 

“  You  are  no  longer  connected  with  the  Orange  County 
grammar  school,”  Mr.  Conant  said;  and  I  went  back  to  Fitch- 
burg. 

I  had  been  eager  for  some  time  to  get  into  the  army,  and  on 
December  3  1  went  to  Lowell  anti  attempted  to  enlist  in  Butler’s 
brigade.  J  found  a  Maine  captain  ready  to  take  me  into  l^is 
company,  and  was  led  by  him  to  General  Butler’s  tent.  The 
general  was  writing  and  hardly  looked  up  till  the  captain  had 
presented  the  case,  when  he  glanced  his  cocked  eye  over  me  dis¬ 
approvingly  and  said:  “Take  the  d - d  little  snipe  away; 

we’ve  got  babies  enough  in  this  brigade  already.”  I  remember 
his  exact  words,  for  I  cherish  this  as  the  first  of  my  few  inter¬ 
views  with  distinguished  men.  • 

I  entered  the  high  school  again,  but  did  not  do  well;  the  last 
thing  I  remember  is  being  told  by  one  of  the  teachers  that  I  had 
not  passed  an  examination  in  geometry. 

1  was  still  eager  to  enlist,  and  on  July  21,  1862,  got  accq)ted 
as  a  drummer  by  a  recruiting  officer  for  the  First  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  I  came  home  with  my  regiment  in  May,  1864,  abso¬ 
lutely  purposeless,  and  was  for  a  time  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store 
at  a  dollar  a  day.  At  that  time  the  Boston  mail  came  in  about 
six  o’clock,  and  it  was  quite  the  thing  to  wait  for  it  on  the  ste])s 
of  the  townhall.  One  afternoon  I  was  there  when  a  boy  named 
Ed.  Malley  accosted  me.  He  was  a  freshman  at  Williams,  and 
he  patronized  me  unbearably.  I  remembered  him  in  school, 
certainly  not  a  brighter  scholar  than  T,  and  yet  here  he  was 
looking  down  on  me  because  he  was  in  college.  I  came  to  a 
rapid  determination :  I  wasn't  going  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing 
all  my  life. 

“  Why  don't  you  go  to  college?  ”  he  asked  condescendingly. 

“  I  am  going.'’  T  said. 

“  Where?  " 
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“  To  Yale.” 

I  did  not  know  where  Yale  was,  but  I  knew  it  was  a  bigger 
college  than  Williams,  and  I  felt  like  doing  a  little  patronizing 
myself. 

The  first  thing  was  to  earn  more  money.  I  found  a  place  as 
striker  in  the  Whitman  &  Miles  works,  where  I  got  $1.75  a  day 
for  swinging  a  sledge  hammer.  That  got  me  enough  together 
so  that  I  felt  warranted  the  next  September  in  entering  Law¬ 
rence  Academy,  Groton.  To  graduate  in  a  year  I  had  to  take 
both  junior  and  senior  recitations,  but  I  did  it,  and  entered 
Yale  in  1865  without  a  condition. 

Much  of  my  work  at  Groton  was  ill-advised.  I  used  to  get 
up  at  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  which  of  course  left 
me  tired  out  when  recitations  came.  I  was  scrupulous  about 
studying  Sunday  nights,  and  went  to  bed  one  such  night  at 
seven,  so  as  to  wake  up  early,  feeling  much  more  righteous  than 
my  roommate,  who  was  translating  Homer.  I  rose  as  soon  as 
I  awoke,  and  had  been  at  my  own  Homer  an  hour,  when  I  heard 
smothered  laughter  from  my  chum’s  l)ed. 

“  Suppose  you  look  at  your  watch,”  he  said. 

It  was  not  yet  midnight,  and  I  had  studied  Sunday  night 
after  all. 

That  year  at  Groton  was  enjoyable  and  profitable.  The 
principal,  William  Hutchison,  was  the  only  teacher  I  ever  had 
whom  1  recognize  as  having  done  much  for  me  personally.  He 
was  in  many  ways  the  best  specimen  of  manhood  I  had  ever 
come  in  contact  with,  and  he  raised  my  ideals,  not  only  of 
scholarship,  but  of  intellectual  grasp  and  moral  tone.  I  felt 
that,  whatever  his  original  limitations,  a  boy  could  become 
about  any  sort  of  a  man  he  had  the  ambition  to  make  himself, 
and  that  it  was  worth  while  to  aim  high.  If  I  could  have  held 
to  the  ideals  with  which  I  went  away  from  Groton  I  should 
at  least  have  been  saved  a  good  many  things  that  I  regret.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  have  such  an  influence  over  others  as  Mr. 
Hutchison  had  upon  me  and,  I  think,  upon  all  the  members  of 
the  senior  class,  which  was  under  his  immediate  instruction. 

As  a  teacher  his  work  was  unequal.  I  afterward  found  my 
Latin  so  full  of  flaws  that  I  have  always  suspected  his;  and  he 
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did  not  know  enough  of  mathematics  to  know  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  it — even  we  boys  smiled  indulgently  at  his  attempts 
to  cover  up  his  ignorance  of  algebra.  But  in  Greek  he  was  a 
master,  not  only  in  detail,  but  in  spirit,  for  he  loved  the  language 
and  the  lines.  We  really  went  to  Yale  too  well  fitted  in  Greek, 
for  the  first  term  was  spent  in  listening  to  drill  of  the  rest  of  the 
class  in  what  was  familiar  to  us,  and  I  for  one  grew  careless. 

I  had  no  instruction  at  Groton  outside  of  mathematics  and 
classics.  There  was  no  French,  or  German,  or  English,  or 
history,  or  science.  When  it  came  to  commencement  parts 
Mr.  Hutchison  suggested  to  me  as  a  subject  Washington  In  - 
ing,  and  was  quite  disgusted  that  I  had  never  read  a  line  of  his 
writings. 

However,  the  academy  had  a  pretty  good  library,  and  tho  I 
<lid  not  happen  to  hit  uixin  Washington  Irving,  I  read  a  great 
deal  that  year.  I  recollect  buying  in  Boston  before  I  entered 
the  academy  second-hand  copies  of  Euclid  and  of  Shakspere. 
That  old  leather-covered  Shakspere  printed  from  worn-out 
plates  was  a  great  delight  to  me.  Poetry  pure  and  simple  I  had 
never  supposed  I  had  a  taste  for,  but  while  browsing  in  the 
library  I  picked  up  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  lake,  and  became  so 
interested  in  it  that  I  read  the  rest  of  Scott’s  poems,  and  finally 
ran  over  the  entire  twenty-one  big  double-columned  volumes  of 
Chalmer’s  English  poets,  not  reading  everything,  but  reading 
considerable  and  getting  quite  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  English 
verse. 

We  used  to  get  something  out  of  the  “  Dialectic,”  which  met, 

I  think,  every  week,  and  where  we  debated  and  read  essays. 
There  was  some  good  honest  work  there,  of  which  I  have  since 
felt  the  l^enefit. 

We  suffered,  however,  from  lack  of  criticism,  our  standards 
not  being  of  the  highest.  For  commencement  I  chose  for  a 
subject  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  just  been  assassinated,  and 
produced  what  seemed  to  me  and  to  my  friends  at  home  a 
masterpiece.  George  S.  Boutwell,  then  a  member  of  Congress, 
lived  in  Groton  and  attended  the  graduating  e.xercises.  I  recol¬ 
lect  that  I  felt  sorry  for  him  because  he  went  out  before  it  came 
my  turn. 

C.  W.  B.\rdeen' 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GREEK  IDEALISM  IN  THE  COMMON  THINGS  OF 

LIFE^ 


Let  me  begin  by  saying  bow  highly,  how  gratefully,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me  in  electing  me  your 
President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  in  giving  me  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  face  to  face  many  whom,  tho  personally  un¬ 
known  to  me,  I  cannot  but  regard  as  fellow-workers  and  col¬ 
leagues  of  my  own.  By  your  courtesy  I  have  been  allowed  to 
choose  my  own  subject,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
have  exercised  undue  latitude  of  choice  if  I  ask  your  permission 
this  evening  to  put  aside  the  pressing  problems  of  the  moment 
— ^all  that  concerns  itself  w'ith  the  machinery  of  education  in 
this  country :  county  councils,  school  boards,  local  authorities — 
and  go  back  to  Greece,  the  earliest  educator  of  western  Europe, 
whose  opulent  mind  is  still  so  far  from  being  exhausted  that 
you  can  hardly  touch  her  literature  at  any  point  without  strik¬ 
ing  on  some  vital  truth,  some  deep-lying  and  formative  prin¬ 
ciple  concerning  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  training  of  citizens. 
Education  as  the  great  humanizing  discipline  of  citizens  is  never 
far  off  when  you  are  dealing  with  Greek  thought,  and  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  Greek  jdiilo.sophers  who  set  themselves  to  con¬ 
struct  ideal  constitutit)ns  are  apt  to  end  by  drawing  up  some 
scheme  of  national  education.  My  hope  is  that  the  remarks  I 
can  offer  to  you  this  evening,  discursive  tho  they  must  he,  will 
have  at  least  some  indirect  hearing  on  that  work  of  education, 
in  its  broadest  sense,  in  which  you  and  I  are  equally  engaged. 

I  don’t  want  to  persuade  you — tho  the  thesis  is  one  which 
was  seriously  maintained  by  .some  Greek  thinkers — that  when 
the  gods  spoke  they  .sjwke  in  Greek ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I 
would  deprecate  the  monkish  view  that  Greek  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  by  the  devils  in  the  wrong  place.  No  vexed 

'  Presidential  Address  to  the  Teacher’s  Guild,  June  7,  iqoi.  Reprinted  from 
the  London  Journal  of  education. 
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questions  as  to  the  linguistic  study  of  Greek  will  now  arise  be¬ 
tween  us.  I  propose  to  touch  only  on  one  eminent  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Greek  spirit — Greek  iilealisni.  But,  for  our 
purpose,  this  idealism  shall  he  treated  in  a  restricted  sense.  I 
will  omit  all  reference  to  the  ideal  creations  of  Greek  poetry,  to 
the  portrayal  of  character  in  Homer  or  ^schylus,  to  the  fea¬ 
tures  which  lift  those  men  and  women  above  trivial  reality,  and 
which,  in  spite  of  moral  Haws  and  imperfections,  make  us  feel 
that  they  belong  to  a  nobler  and  richer  humanity  than  the  people 
of  the  everyday  world — that  they  are  real  and  concrete  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  yet  ideal  types.  Nor,  again,  will  I  refer  to  the 
heroic  figures  who  stand  out  at  inten’als  in  the  pages  of  Greek 
history — men  who  responded  to  great  calls  of  duty  and  showed 
a  splendid  disregard  of  consetiuences;  rare  and  exceptional  men 
whose  lives  inspired  the  biographies  of  Plutarch,  and  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  form  our  modern  sentiment  of  honor. 

I  will  limit  myself  to  what  I  would  call  Greek  idealism  in  the 
common  things  of  life. 

Let  us  take  as  our  first  instance  the  life  of  the  state,  and  place 
side  by  side  two  contrasted  civilizations,  that  of  Phoenicia  and 
that  of  Greece.  The  history  of  Phoenicia  centers  mainly  round 
the  names  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Sidon,  Tyre 
(founded  1028  b.  c.),  and  at  a  later  period  Carthage  (founded 
814  B.  c.).  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  did  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  ancient  world.  They  perfected  the  in¬ 
dustrial  discoveries  of  earlier  nations,  e.xhibiting  singular  re¬ 
source  and  ingenuity  in  developing  such  arts  as  pottery,  glass 
making,  and  gold  working.  But  they  also  started  new 
branches  of  industry  of  their  own,  and,  in  particular,  by  the 
discovery  of  the  purple  dye,  established  an  immense  trarle  in 
textile  fabrics.  Fearless  and  patient  navigators,  intrepid  ex¬ 
plorers,  they  felt  their  way  along  the  stepping-stones  of  the 
Greek  archipelago  till  they  pushed  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the 
known  world.  Their  settlements  extended  over  the  whole 
iTlgean,  along  the  African  coast  and  the  western  Mediterranean, 
and  thence  to  the  Atlantic.  In  the  earliest  glimpse  we  get  of 
them  we  see  their  mariners  touching  at  every  shore,  exchanging 
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their  manufactured  articles  for  the  natural  products  of  the 
country,  and  at  each  point  shipping  some  new  cargo  for  their 
homeward  voyage.  Overtaken  by  winter  on  a  distant  coast, 
they  would  quietly  wait  there  till  the  return  of  spring  enabled 
them  to  sail  on  calmer  seas.  They  opened  up  trade  routes  for 
overland,  as  well  as  naval,  commerce.  The  Phoenician  mer¬ 
chant  would  penetrate  into  African  deserts  or  exile  himself  for 
years  in  the  bazaars  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon  to  extend  his 
markets  and  enlarge  his  clientele.  Starting  from  the  coast  of 
Palestine,  a  mere  handful  of  men,  this  people  created  a  world¬ 
wide  commerce,  maintained  themselves  in  scattered  groups 
among  unfriendly  populations,  holding  the  very  outposts  of 
civilization,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  colonial  do¬ 
minion.  About  600  B.  c.  Tyrian  sailors,  dispatched  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  by  Pharaoh  Necho  of  Egypt,  had  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  circumnavigated  Africa. 

“  Those  English  of  antiquity,”  says  a  French  writer,  but,  as 
one  may  hope,  with  only  partial  truth  in  the  description;  for  the 
Phoenicians  amassed,  indeed,  wealth  untold,  and  secured  a 
monopoly  m  most  of  the  markets  of  the  world;  but  they  drove 
hard  bargains  on  the  strength  of  their  monopoly;  they  eked  out 
their  gains  by  kidnaping  and  trafficking  in  slaves.  Wherever 
they  appeared  they  were  dreaded  and  disliked,  but,  for  business 
])urposes,  they  were  indispensable.  Unpleasant  names  are  al¬ 
ready  applied  to  them  in  the  Homeric  poems.  This  was,  per¬ 
haps,  partly  due  to  the  instinctive  antipathy  which  has  always 
existed  between  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races.  In  part  it  may 
be  traced  to  some  inevitable  misunderstanding  between  people 
who  refuse  to  learn  one  another's  language.  But.  making  all 
allowance  for  these  facts,  we  must  own  that  the  Phoenicians 
were  an  inhuman  and  unlovable  race.  They  were  animated  by 
one  passion,  the  greed  of  gain.  Wealth  was  with  them  the  etid 
of  life,  and  not  the  means.  Theirs  was,  in  Bacon’s  phrase,  “  the 
Sabbathless  pursuit  of  fortune.”  They  had  no  larger  horizons, 
no  hopes  beyond  material  advancement.  Every  artifice  of  con¬ 
cealment  was  employed  by  them  to  maintain  their  monopoly. 
W'^ith  jealous  exclusiveness  they  guarded  the  secret  of  their 
geographical  discoveries,  of  their  trade  routes,  of  the  winds  and 
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currents.  By  inventing  fabulous  horrors  they  sought  to  deter 
rivals  from  following  in  their  track,  and  at  times  committed 
acts  of  murderous  cruelty  upon  those  whose  indiscreet  curiosity 
impelled  them  to  pursue  the  quest.  To  the  past  and  the  future 
they  were  alike  indifferent.  Among  the  articles  of  their  export 
trade  we  may  reckon  the  alphabet,  thru  which  they  conveyed  to 
Greece  the  art  of  writing,  tho  they  themselves  never  learned  to 
write.  Enough  for  them  if  they  could  draw  up  their  tariffs  and 
keep  their  accounts.  Even  of  their  own  history  they  have  left 
no  records,  and  it  is  to  the  research  of  the  Greeks  that  we  are 
almost  wholly  indebted  for  such  fragments  of  information  as 
we  possess.  Literature  they  had  none.  Their  art  was  merely 
an  imitation  or  reminiscence  of  the  art  of  others.  Their  sense 
of  political  unity,  again,  was  wanting,  for  Phoenicia  was  not  a 
country  or  a  continuous  territory,  but  a  series  of  ports.  Their 
municipal  life  was  not  without  the  vigor  which  is  often  inspired 
by  commercial  activity,  and,  on  occasion,  too,  Phoenician  towns 
displayed  heroic  qualities  in  defending  their  independence. 
But,  speaking  roughly,  we  may  say  that  civic  discipline  and 
loyalty  were  but  feebly  felt;  the  great  colony  of  Carthage  suf¬ 
fered  the  battles  of  the  state  to  be  fought  by  mercenaries.  In 
the  absence  of  any  high  ideal  of  personal  or  national  welfare  the 
individual  was  crushed  in  the  onward  movement  of  material 
civilization. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Greece.  The  Greeks,  too,  were  born 
sailors  and  traders,  who  from  the  dawn  of  history  looked  upon 
the  sea  as  their  natural  highway,  and  explored  its  paths  in  a 
spirit  in  which  the  love  of  science  and  the  love  of  adventure 
were  equally  blended.  Like  the  Phoenicians,  they  were  shrewd 
men  of  business,  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  eager  to 
make  money.  From  the  Phoenicians  they  learned  all  the  arts 
and  handicrafts;  by  degrees  they  wrested  from  them  the  secrets 
of  their  trade  routes,  and  equipped  themselves  with  all  the  in¬ 
struments  of  wealth  and  civilization  which  their  jealous 
teachers  sought  to  retain  in  their  own  hands.  But  with  the 
Greeks  the  love  of  knowledge  was  stronger  than  any  instinct  of 
monopoly;  the  love  of  knowledge  carried  with  it  the  desire  to 
impart  it.  and  in  giving  to  others  they  received  again  their  own 
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with  usury.  No  people  was  ever  less  detached  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  affairs  of  life,  less  insensible  to  outward  utility;  yet  they 
regarded  prosperity  as  a  means,  never  as  an  end.  The  unquiet 
spirit  of  gain  did  not  take  possession  of  their  souls.  Shrewd 
traders  and  merchants,  they  were  yet  idealists.  They  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  higher  and  distinctively  human  aims  which 
give  life  its  significance.  The  Greek  states  did  not,  indeed,  all 
m  equal  measure  grasp  the  i)rinciple  of  the  subordination  of  the 
lower  to  the  higher  aim.  In  Corinth  and  .(Egina.  where  the 
Semitic  instinct  for  trade  was  dominant,  the  distinction  between 
the  material  means  and  the  moral  or  intellectual  ends  was  not 
apprehended  with  the  same  sureness  or  so  decisively  translated 
into  action  as  at  Athens.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  Greece 
was  aware  of  the  ideal  ends  of  life;  Phoenicia  was  not.  And 
so  political  science,  igpiored  by  the  Phcenicians,  became  to  the 
Greeks  the  highest  of  the  practical  sciences,  the  science  of  man, 
not  as  a  trader,  but  as  a  man,  fulfilling  his  function  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  social  organism,  and  living  with  all  the  fullness  of 
life.  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  state  as  existing  not  “  for  the 
sake  of  mere  life,  but  of  the  noble  life  ”;  and,  tho  the  formula 
is  his  own  and  bears  a  philosophic  stamp,  he  was  but  following 
the  guidance  of  educated  thought  and  deei)ening  a  popular  con¬ 
viction.  Granted  that  certain  external  conditions  must  l)e 
satisfied  and  material  wants  supplied,  the  true  aim  of  civic 
existence  still  lies  beyond.  The  state  was  felt  to  be  no  mere 
mechanism  for  the  getting  of  wealth;  its  function  was  to  build, 
up  character  and  intellect,  to  unfold  the  powers  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  of  the  head,  to  provide  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
human  personality  in  its  manifold  activities.  An  Athenian 
could  have  said  with  Burke :  “  The  state  is  a  partnership  in  all 
science,  in  all  art,  in  every  virtue,  and  in  all  perfection.”  The 
Greek  orators  are  animated  by  the  same  conception.  Demos¬ 
thenes  never  wearies  of  insisting  on  the  moral  basis  of  national 
greatness.  Wealth,  population,  armies,  fleets,  all  the  material 
elements  of  strength,  if  disjoined  from  the  nobler  .sources  of 
civic  inspiration,  become  “  useless,  ineffectual,  unavailing.” 

Phoenicia  remains  a  lasting  witness  to  the  instability  of  power 
resting  on  a  pure  commercial  basis  and  unsustained  by  any  lofty 
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or  aspiring  aims.  No  more  striking  contrast  can  be  drawn 
than  that  between  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonizations.  The 
.shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  studded  with  prosperous 
Phoenician  settlements.  From  the  Phoenicians  the  Greeks 
learned  all  the  rudiments  of  the  colonizing  art.  But  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  colonies  were  as  a  rule  little  more  than  trading  stations 
and  commercial  depots  planted  along  the  great  international 
routes,  paying  over,  in  some  cases,  to  the  mother  city  a  portion 
of  their  c('>mmercial  revenues,  but  owning  no  real  allegiance, 
and  not  infreopiently  detached  in  sentiment.  Nor  did  they 
show  much  power  of  self-government  or  any  aptitude  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  political  union  with  others.  To  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  native  populations  on  whose  land  they  had  settled,  and 
to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  neighboring  tril)es  with  a  view  to 
profit,  was  their  chief  endeav’or.  Carthage,  indeed,  the  greatest 
of  Phoenician  colonies,  aspired  to  become  a  conquering  city, 
hut  her  projects  of  territorial  ambition  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Si)ain  were  precisely  the  occasion  of  her  downfall.  The  Greek 
colonies,  tho  the  motive  of  their  founding  was  in  some  few  in¬ 
stances  commercial,  satisfied  other  than  commercial  needs;  the 
ties  of  Hellenism  and  kinship  were  never  forgotten  in  these 
independent  and  self-governing  communities.  Under  various 
and  shifting  conditions  they  worked  out  all  manner  of  fruitful 
experiments  in  social  and  political  organization.  They  became 
the  homes  of  freedom,  centers  and  agencies  of  every  civilizing 
movement;  and  not  the  least  part  of  their  title  to  gratitude  is 
the  large  share  they  can  claim  in  the  literature  and  art  that 
Greece  has  bequeathed  to  Europe. 

I  have  lately  spent  several  months  in  that  enchanted  island 
of  Sicily,  which  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  was  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  southern  Europe,  sw^ept  by  a  long  succession  of 
conquering  races.  There  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  confronted 
one  another  for  centuries.  At  certain  critical  moments  of  his¬ 
tory  Phoenicia  threatened  to  engulf  our  Western  civilization. 
Yet  to-day,  go  where  we  may  thru  the  island,  it  is  Greece  that 
speaks  to  us,  in  her  theaters  and  temples,  in  her  ruined  columns 
and  along  deserted  shores.  The  voice  of  Greek  poets,  Greek 
philosophers  and  historians,  who  lived  or  died  there,  is  still 
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heard  in  the  undying  pages  of  the  past.  As  for  Phoenicia,  in 
Sicily  as  elsewhere,  her  memorial  has  perished  with  her.  In 
her  day  she  did  some  humble,  tho  real,  service  to  mankind  in 
helping,  with  a  reluctant  hand,  a  more  gifted  people  to  emerge 
from  barbarism,  and  in  teaching  them  the  lesser  arts  and  crafts. 
But  she  herself  has  passed  away,  with  all  her  wealth,  as  was 
foretold  by  Ezekiel  in  his  doom  of  Tyre,  and  the  vestiges  of  her 
that  remain  have  only  an  antiquarian,  not  a  human,  interest. 

In  the  Greek  way  of  regarding  private  luxury  we  have  a  simi¬ 
lar  note  of  idealism  to  that  which  we  have  been  considering. 
Money  lavished  on  purely  personal  enjoyment  was  counted  vul¬ 
gar,  Oriental,  inhuman.  It  was  an  offense  against  good  taste, 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  measure  and  self-restraint,  the  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  the  individual  on  his  selfish  side.  It  implied  a  failure 
to  discern  the  true  ends  which  make  social  existence  desirable. 
The  famous  saying  of  Pericles :  “  W e  are  lovers  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  without  extravagance  " {cpiXonaXovnev  yap  fifr’  evre- 
\€{as)  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  private  life  of  the 
Periclean  age.  Refinement  and  simplicity,  that  was  the  ideal 
union.  Mere  economy  had  no  attraction  for  a  Greek,  the  real 
question  being  not  the  amount  you  spend,  but  the  occasion  of 
the  outlay  and  the  end  in  view.  As  for  meanness,  it  was 
viewed  with  special  disfavor.  You  may  recall  the  man  in  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Ethics  (IV :  2),  who,  having  spent  liberally  on  a  fitting 
object,  then  spoils  the  whole  effect  for  the  sake  of  a  trifle 
(eV  fiiHpcp  TO  HaXov  aTToXet).  But,  of  all  forms  of  mean¬ 
ness,  the  worst  was  that  which  was  combined  with  display,  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  a  fragment  of  a  comic  poet, 
where  an  economical  person  boasts  that  he  had  invited  his 
guests  to  a  wedding  breakfast  on  the  express  understanding 
that  they  were  each  to  bring  his  own  food.  Large  outlay  on 
.  rare  and  interesting  occasions  even  in  i)rivate  life  meets  with 
approval  from  Aristotle,  and  one  of  the  most  characteristically 
Greek  features  in  his  description  of  such  justifiable  outlay  is 
that  not  only  is  the  outlay  on  the  great  scale,  it  is  also  in  the 
grand  manner.  The  total  effect  is  impressive;  it  depends  not 
on  the  amount  expended,  but  on  a  certain  harmonious  and  .'es¬ 
thetic  quality  that  affects  the  imagination.  As  a  rule,  of 
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course,  great  outlay,  according  to  the  old  ideal  of  Periclean 
Athens,  ought  to  be  limited  to  public  objects.  In  the  next 
generation  Demosthenes  looks  back  with  regret  to  the  lost  sim¬ 
plicity  of  private  life.  In  earlier  Athens,  he  says,  the  houses 
of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  differed  in  no  way  from  those  of 
the  ordinary  citizen,  while  the  public  buildings  and  temples 
were  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  that  no  future 
ages  could  surpass.  The  vast  sums  spent  on  the  Parthenon 
and  other  edifices  have,  indeed,  been  criticised  by  some  modern 
economists  as  so  much  wealth  locked  up  in  bricks  and  mortar — 
as  unproductive  expenditure  which  contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
Athens.  From  the  narrow  financial  point  of  view  it  may  be 
difficult  to  justify  such  expenditure.  But,  if  we  try  to  look  at  it 
in  the  Athenian  spirit, is  there  not  much  to  be  said  in  its  defense? 
Simplicity  in  the  home,  splendor  in  the  city — that  was  the 
principle.  To  spend  largely  on  our  private  selves,  on  our  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction,  was  luxury,  and  culpable  luxury.  To  incur 
great  outlay  for  worthy  objects  which  transcend  self  and  min¬ 
ister  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  community  was  praiseworthy 
munificence.  The  individual  man  and  his  material  surround¬ 
ings  passed  away;  the  city  was  the  enduring  reality;  it  was  in 
some  sense  a  spiritual  fabric,  the  embodiment  of  the  people’s 
nobler  aspirations,  of  their  higher,  their  collective  self.  All 
the  efforts  of  art  might  worthily  be  expended  in  its  service; 
that  wealth  was  not  wasted  which  added  to  its  beauty  and  dig¬ 
nity  and  inspired  in  the  citizens  a  passionate  and  admiring  at¬ 
tachment.  Here,  again,  the  Athenians  look  beyond  material 
interest  or  profit,  and  estimate  the  value  of  a  thing  in  relation 
to  ideal  ends,  which  are  alx)ve  the  world  of  sense. 

This  conviction  that  the  things  of  the  mind  have  a  worth,  an 
inherent  dignity,  which  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  money, 
is  at  the  root  of  many  Greek  ideas  on  education.  If  we  would 
pursue  knowledge  aright,  we  must  love  it  disinterestedly. 
Even  learning  may  be  followed  in  the  spirit  of  a  shopkeeper, 
and  the  intellectual  vulgarity  thus  fostered  is  more  ignoble  than 
the  frank  avowal  of  money-getting  as  in  itself  the  end.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  so  truly  degrading  as  the  intrusion  of  lower  and  mer¬ 
cenary  motives  into  the  sphere  of  the  higher  activities.  Plato 
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(in  the  Laws,  I.,  page  644),  distinguishes  between  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  aims  only  at  outward  and  worldly  success  and  the 
true,  the  liberal  education  which  fits  men  for  perfect  citizenship : 

We  are  not  now  speaking  of  education  in  the  narrower  sense,  but  of  that 
other  education  in  virtue  from  youth  upward,  which  makes  a  man  eagerly 
pursue  the  ideal  perfection  of  citizenship.  This  is  the  only  education  which 
upon  our  view  deserves  the  name  ;  that  other  sort  of  training  which  aims 
at  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  bodily  strength,  or  mere  cleverness  apart 
from  intelligence  and  justice,  is  mean  and  illiberal,  and  is  not  worthy  to  be 
called  education  at  all. 


The  superior  value  of  leisure  in  the  Hellenic  scheme  of  life 
as  compared  with  work  connects  itself  with  this  high  ideal  of 
citizenship.  Leisure  is  the  Hellenic  starting  point,  the  normal 
condition  of  the  citizen,  the  prerogative  of  freemen.  With¬ 
out  leisure  there  is  no  freedom.  “  We  work,”  says  Aristotle, 
“  in  order  that  we  may  have  leisure.”  At  first  sight  this  may 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  sch(X)lboy  view  of  the  working 
term  as  being  of  the  nature  of  an  interruption,  an  infelicitous 
break,  in  the  holidays.  But  leisure  to  the  Greek  thinker  means 
not  the  opposite  of  activity — for  activity  is  of  the  essence  of  life 
— but  a  special  form  of  activity;  an  activity  not  evoked  by  ex¬ 
ternal  needs,  but  free,  spontaneous,  and  delightful;  an  ordered 
energy  which  stimulates  all  the  vital  and  the  mental  powers. 
It  is  an  energy  strenuous  and  productive,  released  from  the 
bondage  of  mechanical  routine,  and  satisfying  at  once  the  in¬ 
stinct  for  conduct,  the  instinct  for  knowledge,  and  the  instinct 
for  beauty.  Hence  the  organized  enjoyment  of  leisure  was 
elevated  by  the  Greeks  into  a  national  art,  and  associated  with 
religion  and  politics.  The  games,  the  festivals,  the  dramatic 
performances  provided  the  community  with  a  refined  recreation 
which  was  the  birthright  and  privilege  of  all.  Greek  leisure, 
then,  was  not  idleness.  With  the  more  finely  endowed  natures 
it  led  to  philosophy.  There  is  a  passage  in  Plato’s  Symposium 
(page  173)  where  Apollodorus,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  love  of  philosophic  conversation ;  “  But  when  I  hear 
other  discourses,  especially  those  of  rich  men  and  traders,  they 
are  irksome  to  me.  I  pity  you  who  are  my  companions,  be¬ 
cause  you  always  think  that  you  are  hard  at  work  when  you  are 
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really  doing  nothing.”  So  the  mere  money-maker  is  the  idler; 
it  is  he  who  is  engaged  in  unproductive  labor.  The  ”  lover  of 
wisdom  ”  is  the  true  worker;  he  consecrates  his  leisure  to  ends 
that  are  human  and  delightful.  It  was  only  in  the  decay  of 
civic  life  when  thought  was  divorced  from  action,  and  clois¬ 
tered  learning  had  become  the  fashion  of  a  few,  that 
or  leisure  came  to  denote  a  busy  trifling,  and  the  adjective 
”  scholastic  ”  was  accepted  as  equivalent  to  “  pedantic.” 

With  the  ideal  view  of  leisure  went  a  corresponding  ideal 
conception  of  friendship.  The  intellectual  employment  of 
leisure  consisted  mainly  in  oral  discussion  on  the  deeper  prob¬ 
lems  of  human  life.  Only  thru  the  strife  of  conversation  and 
the  kindling  contact  of  mind  with  mind  could  truth  be  elicited. 
An  atmosphere  of  intimacy  was  the  first  condition  of  disinter¬ 
ested  learning.  Friendship  and  philosophy  were  linked  to¬ 
gether  in  inseparable  union,  and  i)erfect  friendship  became  in 
itself  a  mode  of  mental  illumination.  A  man’s  “  wits  and 
understanding,”  says  Bacon,  ”  do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the 
communicating  and  discoursing  with  another.”  Friendship 
”  maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding  out  of  darkness  and 
confusion  of  thoughts.”  That  is  a  genuine  Hellenic  sentiment. 
The  friendships  of  Greece  are  still  proverbial ;  and  so  important 
a  factor  did  friendship  form  in  social  intercourse,  especially 
when  the  loss  of  freedom  had  robbed  politics  of  its  chief 
interest,  that  the  rules  to  be  found  in  the  later  Greek  writers  for 
the  making  of  friends  are  as  numerous  as  the  modern  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  making  happy  marriages.  Such  phrases  as  “  he  who 
has  friends  has  no  friend  ”  (Diogenes  Laertius.  V:  21)  point 
to  the  high  demands  implied  in  perfect  friendship.  The  friend¬ 
ship  Ijetween  good  men,  as  sketched  by  Aristotle  (Ethics,  IX : 
esp.  ch.  8-9),  glows  with  an  eloquence  which  surprises  us  in  a 
writer  so  studiously  quiet  in  tone,  and  deserves  to  stand  beside 
the  impassioned  chapter  {  Ethics,  X  :  7)  describing  the  bliss  of 
philosophic  si^eculation.  Friendship,  he  tells  us.  is  realized  in 
that  partnership  of  speech  and  thought  in  which  the  distinctive 
life  of  man  consists,  a  life  that  is  social,  not  merely  gregarious 
— “  that  is  what  living  together  means;  it  is  not  as  with  cattle 
herding  on  the  same  spot.”  To  know  that  you  have  a  good 
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man  as  your  friend  quickens  the  play  of  vital  energy;  it  pro¬ 
motes  the  vivid  consciousness  of  life  which  is  the  essence  of 
happiness.  Your  friend  is  different  from  you  and  yet  identi¬ 
fied  with  you,  and  in  the  spectacle  of  his  noble  actions  and  the 
sympathetic  sense  of  his  existence  your  own  sense  of  person¬ 
ality  is  ennobled.  It  is  even  a  friend’s  privilege  to  give  up 
wealth,  station,  life  itself,  for  the  sake  of  his  friend,  and  so 
achieve  the  true  self-love,  realizing  his  higher  self  thru  self- 
sacrifice.  “  He  will  prefer,”  says  Aristotle,  “  the  intense  joy 
of  a  brief  moment  to  the  feeble  satisfaction  of  an  age,  one  glori¬ 
ous  year  of  life  to  many  years  of  trivial  existence,  one  great 
and  glorious  deed  to  many  insignificant  actions”  {Ethics,  IX; 
8,  §  9).  Friendship  is  for  Aristotle  the  glorified  form  of 
human  intercourse. 

I  leave  it  to  you,  my  audience,  to  apply  to  our  professional 
work  the  text  of  my  discourse.  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that 
these  Greek  ideals,  just  as  they  stand,  can  be  transferred  to  our 
own  age  and  country.  In  many  points  of  detail  the  Greek  way 
cannot  be  our  way.  Some  lines  of  necessary  divergence  will  at 
once  have  occurred  to  you  while  I  have  been  speaking.  Under 
the  stress  of  our  industrial  life  the  principles  here  indicated  will 
need  adjustment,  adaptation,  limitation.  But  the  principles 
themselves  are,  I  would  submit,  profoundly  and  permanently 
true.  And,  in  the  task  of  education,  perhaps,  as  much  as  in 
any  department  of  civic  life,  we  need  a  reminder  that  there  are 
certain  ideals  of  character,  certain  paramount  ends  of  conduct, 
which  should  underlie  and  determine  all  our  efforts.  We  are 
tempted,  perhaps,  to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  machinery  of  education, 
on  the  subjects  of  instruction,  on  the  direct  mercantile  results 
of  our  system,  on  our  own  immediate  ends  as  the  teachers  of 
this  or  that  branch  of  knowledge.  But  sometimes  we  may  do 
well  to  test  and  revise  our  standards;  to  ask  ourselves  what, 
after  all,  we  are  aiming  at,  what  kind  of  human  being  we  desire 
to  produce.  In  the  letters  of  a  schoolmaster  who  exercised  an 
inspiring  influence  on  many  pupils  I  find  the  hope  expressed, 
“  that  before  my  time  is  out  I  may  rejoice  in  having  turned  out 
of  my  pupil-room  perhaps  one  brave  soldier,  or  one  wise  his¬ 
torian,  or  one  generous  legislator,  or  one  patient  missionary.” 
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Not  an  unworthy  hope,  I  think,  for  any  of  us.  And  how  much 
it  means !  Success  of  this  kind  implies  an  ideal  in  the  teacher’s 
mind  of  what  a  man  and  a  citizen  ought  to  be,  and  a  worthy 
conception  of  what  constitutes  national  well-being. 

It  was  part  of  the  beneficent  function  of  Greece  to  emphasize 
this  idea.  The  Greeks,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  introduced  a 
humanizing  and  expansive  conception  into  the  one-sidedness  of 
earlier  civilizations.  They  had  a  perception  of  what  Isaiah 
calls  “  the  things  by  which  men  live.”  They  knew  that  “  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,”  that  livelihood  is  not  life,  that 
mere  wealth  is  not  well-being.  The  satisfaction  of  material 
wants  is  not  the  end  of  human  endeavor.  The  wealth  of 
nations,  like  the  happiness  of  individuals,  has  its  source  deeper 
than  in  the  accumulation  of  riches  or  the  expansion  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  true  value  of  the  goods  of  life  is  determined  by 
the  sense  of  life  as  a  whole,  and  by  their  relation  to  the  higher 
and  distinctively  human  ends  of  existence.  All  this  may  be 
called  idealism.  The  breath  of  poetry  here  touches  the  com¬ 
mon  affairs  of  life,  disengaging  the  things  of  the  mind  from  the 
things  of  sense.  It  is  partly  poetry,  partly  philosophy,  for  the 
Hellenic  people  felt  by  a  poetic  instinct  truths  which  their 
philosophers  arrived  at  by  reflection  and  analysis.  It  was  these 
truths  that  gave  meaning  and  reality  to  the  public  and  private 
life  of  the  Greeks,  to  their  institutions,  their  e.xternal  surround¬ 
ings,  their  recreations,  their  sense  of  the  worth  of  human  per¬ 
sonality  and  human  fellowship,  so  that  the  practical  world  was 
for  them  lit  up  by  an  imaginative  ideal. 

S.  H.  Butcher 

University  of  Edinburgh 
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THE  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  TEACHER  OF 
ENGLISH  ^ 

You  have  asked  me  to  demonstrate  the  dignity  of  my  call¬ 
ing,  to  discuss  the  relative  usefulness  and  respectability  of  a 
position  as  teacher  of  English  in  a  secondary  school  and  a  cor- 
resix)nding  position  in  a  higher  institution.  Doubtless  you 
will  assume  at  the  outset  that  I  advocate  the  former  either  l)e- 
cause  I  cannot  command  the  latter,  or  because,  like  the  con¬ 
tented  caterpillar  who  did  not  want  to  be  a  butterfly,  I  have  an 
earth-loving  soul.  And  I  assume  that  many  of  you  have 
already  determined  your  course  in  life,  and  will  listen  but  out 
of  curiosity,  as  to  one  maintaining  the  parity  of  silver  and  gold, 
or  the  superior  advantages  of  abject  poverty.  These  condi¬ 
tions  I  accept,  tho  they  are  peculiarly  hard,  since  I  have  pre¬ 
pared,  not  a  polite  essay,  but  a  plain,  heart-to-heart  talk,  with  a 
puri)ose  deeper  than  that  of  simply  entertaining. 

College,  or  high  school :  which  shall  it  be  ?  Imagine,  for  the 
time  being,  that  the  decision  has  not  been  reached;  that,  with 
truth-loving  minds,  we  stand  at  the  parting  of  two  ways.  If 
our  choice  be  unwise,  there  may  be  opportunity  to  turn  back 
later  on,  or  take  some  cross-path  thru  the  fields;  yet  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  decision  must  be  final.  Let  us  consider,  then, 
with  great  care,  weighing  the  advantages,  counting  the  outlay, 
estimating  the  return  in  happiness  and  good  to  self  and  to  the 
world. 

This  is  the  commercial  era.  America  is  no  Utopia.  It 
has  a  currency;  its  merchants  keep  ledgers.  Necessities  do 
not  grow  on  every  branch,  much  less  the  luxuries.  Whatever 
our  dream  of  the  higher  life,  whatever  the  star  we  may  hitch 
our  wagon  to,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  remember  that  we 
need  three  meals  a  day, — whether  in  college  or  high  school, — 

'  Read  before  the  English  Club  of  Yale  University. 
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and  clothes  to  wear,  and  books,  and  lectures,  and  music.  By 
our  very  training  we  have  acquired  an  unfortunate  taste  for 
good  things  that  cost  money.  Without  shame,  then,  let  us  first 
view  the  matter  from  the  purely  financial  standpoint. 

Employment  usually  precedes  the  salary  check.  But  the 
supply  of  teachers  exceeds  the  demand.  Agencies  flourish  be¬ 
cause  of  it.  There  are  few  more  pathetic  sights  than  an 
agency’s  books  at  the  end  of  a  season — pathetic,  I  mean,  to  the 
remnants,  who  look  forward  but  to  the  bargain  counter,  or  the 
large  room  where  “parcels  uncalled  for  ”  are  stored.  And  it 
is  obvious,  is  it  not,  that  since  high  schools  outnumber  colleges, 
the  high-school  field  offers  better  chances  of  employment,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  you  who,  presumably,  represent,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
average  school  board,  an  unusually  choice  commodity.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  high-school  world  there  is  greater  fluctuation — in 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  to  many  teaching  is  but  a  necessary 
evil,  to  be  cast  aside  whenever  a  pleasanter  vocation  offers  itself ; 
and,  in  part,  I  presume,  to  the  unreasonableness  of  man,  who, 
when  he  chooses  a  mate,  shuns  the  loftier  heights  of  womanly 
intelligence,  yet  occasionally  does  not  object  to  the  moderate 
intellect  supposed  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  cope  with  college  pre¬ 
paratory  work.  But  let  the  causes  be  what  they  will,  tlie 
fluctuation  is  a  fact.  A  teacher  of  ability  is  pretty  sure  to  creep 
in  somewhere,  and,  provided  he  has  business  sagacity,  usually 
rises  to  his  proper  level,  or  above  it.  On  the  other  hand,  before 
securing  a  position  in  a  college,  one  must  wait  for  a  special  act 
of  Providence.  Even  were  the  chances  of  employment  equal 
in  the  two  fields,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  difference  in  re¬ 
muneration  is  largely  fancied.  Take  from  the  colleges  ten  or 
twelve,  and  you  will  find  in  the  remaining  institutions  scores  of 
men  and  women  who  receive  less  than  other  scores  who  hold 
positions  in  secondary  schools.  This  is  contrary  to  tradition, 
I  admit,  but  changes  come  so  rapidly  nowadays  that  traditions 
count  for  little. 

Well,  what  of  it?  I  fancy  you  are  saying.  Were  college 
salaries  half  as  large,  there  is  full  compensation  in  respecta¬ 
bility,  tone,  social  standing — call  it  what  you  please — rarely 
granted  the  high-school  teacher.  As  college  instructor  I  can 
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hold  my  head  higher,  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere;  in  short,  be  a 
little  less  like  other  men. 

Most  of  us  have  a  pardonable  weakness  for  pink  clouds  and 
halos.  It  is  quite  natural  that  one  should  desire  to  stand  well 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-beings.  And  quite  true  it  is  that  the 
high-school  teacher  does  not  plow  a  deep  furrow  in  the  social 
world.  He  is  not  conspicuous  at  golf  teas.  Rarely  is  he  a 
clubman.  He  is  not  always  comfortable  in  evening  dress.  He 
is  apt  to  be  shoppy  in  conversation;  or,  more  often,  is  as  dumb 
as  an  oyster — not  a  normal  oyster,  but  one  that  has  been  rolled 
in  crayon  dust  till  its  social  instinct  is  well  smothered.  For¬ 
ever  associating  with  youthful  minds,  forever  pouring  in  small 
intelligence  or  corkscrewing  it  out  by  schoolroom  craft,  he  is 
out  of  his  element  when  cast  among  giant  intellects.  The 
change  from  Lilliput  to  Brobdingnag  is  too  severe.  If  he 
shine  at  all,  perhaps  it  is  on  an  evening  when  he  wanders  about 
a  drawing  room  the  walls  of  which  are  decorated  with  portraits 
of  celebrities,  and  writes  down  their  names  on  a  specially  num¬ 
bered  card ;  or  meekly  submits  to  similar  tortures  introduced  by 
the  dear  hostess,  who  congratulates  herself  that,  by  turning  her 
parlor  into  a  schoolroom  or  an  intellectual  gymnasium,  she  has 
taken  the  thirty-second  degree  in  social  achievement;  the  suc¬ 
cessful  entertaining  of  school-teachers.  It  is  difficult  to  refrain 
from  lengthy  digression  at  this  point,  but  my  best  friends  tell 
me  that  I  am  far  from  agreeable  when  discussing  verbarium, 
and  picture  enigmas,  and  donkey  parties,  and  book  parties,  and 
other  similar  inventions  of  the — Ladies’  home  journal. 

No,  not  every  parlor  is  open  to  every  teacher,  and  where  he 
may  gain  entrance  it  frequently  happens  that  he  receives  little 
and  gives  little.  There  are  too  many  of  him  to  make  him  valu¬ 
able  because  rare.  He  weareth  not  the  dignified  mantle  of  an 
ancient  institution,  hath  no  “  open  sesame.”  no  artificial  value. 
He  is  too  near,  too  approachable,  too  common,  for  large  social 
success.  But,  after  all,  society  that  is  worth  while  is  not 
wholly  inaccessible.  The  demand  for  agreeable  intelligence  is 
always  brisk,  and  there  is  no  discrimination  against  any  pro¬ 
fession  that  is  respectable.  If  clever,  intellectual,  agreeable 
in  bearing,  decent  in  dress,  no  doubt  one  will  be  welcomed  by 
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others  of  the  same  excellence.  If  but  an  intellectual  stick,  he  is 
not  wanted,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  so. 

It  cannot  be  concealed,  however,  that  the  profession  is  one 
that  may,  under  certain  conditions,  give  a  distaste  for  all  social 
functions.  VVe  high-school  teachers  are  perpetually  tired. 
Our  work  is  never  done.  The  springs  of  youthful  ignorance 
are  never  failing,  and  we  bail  with  shallow  spoons.  Nothing 
short  of  Dean  Swift’s  “  modest  proposal  ”  will  ever  bring  us 
rest.  Just  as  the  business  man  may  allow  worries  to  master 
him,  so  may  the  teacher  allow  his  strength  to  be  overtaxed,  his 
mind  to  become  a  treadmill,  his  disposition  critical,  caustic. 
Every  profession  has  its  annoyances,  tends  to  smother  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  But  a  man  may  remain  a  man  regardless  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  ;  or  he  may  allow  his  profession  to  swallow  him  up. 

Still  following  the  ascending  spiral,  which  began  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  consideration  and  progressed  to  a  social  consideration, 
let  us  go  higher  up. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  instructor  in  English  who  is  con¬ 
tent  with  merely  imparting  knowledge  over  the  schoolroom 
desk.  We  all  feel,  I  trust,  a  desire  to  grow  intellectually,  to 
probe  more  deeply  the  problems  of  life,  to  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men,  as  preserved  in 
literature.  More  than  this,  I  cannot  understand  how  one  can 
for  years  study  literature  and  teach  it  without  eventually  feel¬ 
ing  a  strong  desire  to  create — produce  something  which  others 
may  care  to  read.  Without  this  fire  in  his  bUxxl,  how  can  he 
hope  to  kindle  the  flame  in  others  ?  If  without  it,  I  fear  that  to 
him  the  study  of  literature  means  but  the  study  of  ethics  or  his¬ 
tory  or  thought,  without  regard  to  the  divine  art  of  literary 
expression.  Is  there  opportunity  for  growth  in  these  direc¬ 
tions,  or  is  the  daily  grind  so  wearying  that  the  teacher  becomes 
eventually  a  beast  of  burden,  a  small  cogwheel  in  the  intricate 
etlucational  machine? 

There  can  be  no  satisfactory  answer  to  such  a  query.  For 
there  are  schools  and  schools,  teachers  and  other  teachers.  One 
thing,  however,  is  absolute :  one  who  makes  his  school  work  an 
afterthought,  a  means  of  livelihood  while  his  best  energies  are 
bestowed  on  something  else,  is  no  credit  to  the  profession.  He 
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should  make  way  for  those  more  devoted  to  the  service.  The 
average  teacher,  if  faithful,  finds  little  time  for  scholarly  re¬ 
search.  To  work  on  Saturday  is  apt  to  bring  bad  luck.  It  is 
wicked  to  work  on  Sunday.  And  to  spend  the  hot  summer 
months  when  one  should  be  out  to  pasture  in  wearily  plodding 
between  the  same  old  shafts  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom.  No, 
the  high  school  is  a  poor  retreat  for  the  literary  scholar,  and  I 
might  add  that  the  simon-pure  scholar — the  scholar  who  is 
nothing  more — is  a  poor  gift  to  bestow  on  any  institution.  For 
a  moderate  amount  of  reading  and  study  there  is  ample  time,  I 
think,  and  one  who  is  truly  a  book-lover  will  find  it  here  as  in 
other  professions. 

In  regard  to  creative  w'ork,  the  outlook  is  more  encouraging, 
it  seems  to  me,  tho  I  have  no  tangible  proof — no  “  literary  re¬ 
mains  ” — to  which  to  point.  I  have  often  thought  what  a  tre¬ 
mendous  strain  it  would  be  to  one’s  moral  nature  were  he  sud¬ 
denly  transferred  to  another  world  where  antecedents  were  en¬ 
tirely  unknown,  and  there  asked  to  narrate  his  achievements. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  beforehand  just  what  one  would  do  under  such 
circumstances,  but  I  have  a  notion  that  I  might  palm  myself  of¥ 
as  a  Thackeray,  and  a  Tennyson,  and — yes,  while  we’re  about 
it — Hawthorne,  too,  all  rolled  into  one;  truly,  an  incongruous 
yet  glorious  miracle.  But  then  what  if  suddenly  Truth  should 
overtake  you  and  reveal  that  the  most  you  can  claim  is  a  thin 
volume  still  wandering  about  from  publisher  to  publisher,  an 
admirable  example  of  perpetual  motion,  nothing  more.  I  take 
it  I  am  no  exception  to  the  rule :  English  teachers  are  seldom 
successful  as  writers.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  this  must 
be  the  fault  of  the  individual  rather  than  of  the  calling.  For, 
broadly  speaking,  English  instruction  consists  first  of  so  pre¬ 
senting  masterpieces  to  the  young  that  they  comprehend,  feel 
the  thought,  the  emotion,  and  appreciate  the  art  with  which  the 
authors  express  themselves;  second,  it  consists  of  teaching  the 
])upil  to  express  his  own  thoughts  and  emotions  in  strong, 
agreeable  language.  The  teacher  must  lead  the  way.  Chang¬ 
ing  the  metaphor,  he  is  the  source  higher  than  which  the  class¬ 
room  fountain  will  seldom  rise.  He  must  know  the  master¬ 
pieces  by  heart,  he  must  appreciate  them,  and  understand 
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thoroly  the  methods,  the  devices,  by  which  artistic  effects  are 
produced.  He  must  learn  to  talk  about  books  in  language  that 
is  clear  and  attractive  to  the  youthful  mind.  He  must  learn 
the  art  of  questioning.  And  this,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a  fairly 
good  preliminary  drill  for  one  who  would  create.  Then  there 
IS  the  second  task,  the  teaching  of  composition,  involving 
e.xercises 

“  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallambrosa,” 

and  resembling  the  pygmies  in  more  ways  than  one.  There  are 
days  when  I  feel  sure  that  the  exercises  I  have  corrected  during 
the  past  ten  years  would,  if  pinned  together  by  the  assiduous 
statistician  who  usually  attends  to  such  matters,  reach  thrice 
around  the  universe,  with  enough  left  over  to  make  a  handsome 
kite-tail.  No  one  comes  quite  so  near  to  comprehending  in¬ 
finity  as  the  English  teacher.  This,  however,  is  a  Friday-night 
view  of  the  matter.  The  teacher  who  conscientiously  examines 
his  pupil’s  work,  judiciously  noting  errors,  explaining  how  by 
a  little  twist  here  or  a  more  carefully  selected  word  there  a  sen¬ 
tence  may  become  alive  with  power  and  grace — that  teacher, 
provided  he  live  thru  it,  should  soon  acquire  unusual  facility  in 
expression,  a  simplicity  and  directness  not  easily  attained  in 
any  other  way.  Yet,  after  all,  language  is  but  the  symbol  of 
thought.  The  author  must  have  something  to  say  before  he 
can  say  it.  And  genius  is  heaven-born,  not  to  be  acquired  by 
following  a  given  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  genius  cannot  be 
smothered.  If  the  English  teacher  have  it  in  him,  nothing  in 
his  work  can  kill  it.  Rather  do  I  believe  that  such  a  genius 
soon  discovers  in  the  daily  recitations  and  in  inky  themes  a  mine 
extremely  rich.  He  will  learn  to  creep  very  close  to  the  youth¬ 
ful  heart  and  soul ;  he  will  gain  rare  acquaintance  with  human 
nature;  he  will  experience  mental  and  moral  growth.  And  if 
the  teacher  lack  the  genius  which  seeks  expression  in  literary 
production,  it  may  be  that  he  will  find  consolation  in  thinking 
that  perhaps  he  is  the  means  of  inspiring  others  to  a  success  to 
him  unattainable. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  say  all  that  is  in  my  mind  regarding 
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this  matter,  much  less  formulate  it.  This  will  have  to  do: 
h'irst,  there  is  nothing  in  high-school  work  necessarily  distaste¬ 
ful  or  deadening  to  the  book-lover  or  to  one  who  has  a  passion 
for  composition;  second,  one  who  is  not  a  lover  both  of  books 
and  of  composition  cannot  make  the  ideal  teacher  in  high  school 
— or  elsewhere,  I  niight  add;  third,  even  tho  thru  his  work  both 
these  passions  should  be  lost — to  my  mind  an  absolute  impos¬ 
sibility — there  is  a  definite  and  sufificient  compensation. 

This  thought  leads  to  the  apex  of  the  spiral.  Here,  in  a 
purer  air,  with  a  broader  view,  we  must  make  the  final  survey. 
The  college,  or  the  high  school :  forgetting  self  entirely,  which 
field  offers  the  better  opportunity  for  service  to  others?  In 
which  field  can  you  make  your  life  tell  for  most?  W'here  are 
you  needed  ? 

I  like  to  think  of  English  work  as  a  line  of  battle  reaching 
from  kindergarten  on  thru  the  university,  a  force  contending 
not  so  much  with  ignorance  as  with  lack  of  appreciation  of  that 
which  is  beautiful  and  true.  Mathematics,  history,  sciences, 
the  languages — these  do  the  solid  preliminary  work,  training 
the  intellect,  imparting  knowledge;  but  to  the  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  almost  entirely  is  intrusted  the  higher  work  of  developing 
the  art-loving,  jesthetic  side  of  nature.  He  trains  not  intellect 
alone,  but  heart  and  soul.  It  is  a  noble  calling,  perhaps  the 
highest  commission  in  all  education.  That  there  is  great  need 
of  this  refining  influence  is  hardly  worth  demonstrating,  nor  is 
it  necessary  to  enter  deeply  into  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  this  need.  We  all  understand  pretty  well  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  culture  and  morals  by  easily  acquired  wealth.  I 
question  whether  we  do  all  realize  what  it  means  to  a  nation  to 
assimilate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  aliens  of  small  capacity. 
It  is  a  tremendous  strain.  Perhaps  these  two  conditions  alone 
explain  why  public  morals  and  public  taste  are  at  present  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low.  The  springing  up  of  libraries  all  over  our  land 
is  indeed  an  encouraging  sign;  yet  they  can  hardly  make  one 
forget  the  popularity  of  David  Harimi  and  The  sorrou's  of 
Satan.  It  would  be  unpardonable  heresy.  I  presume,  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  value  of  these  libraries,  where  are  displayed  temptingly 
the  good  and  the  bad  indiscriminately :  the  coarse,  almost  in- 
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decent  society  novel  for  the  sixteen-year-old  schoolgirl,  the  in¬ 
sipid  juvenile  for  her  younger  sister.  Vaudeville  has  of  late  its 
literary  champions,  but  billboards  have  changed  complexion 
but  little  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  audiences,  more¬ 
over,  which  greet  the  cheap  matinee  grow  younger  year 
by  year.  The  stage  caters  to  youth.  I  trust  I  am  no  pessi¬ 
mistic  prude,  yet  it  seems  to  me  often  that  the  seeming  ad¬ 
vance  toward  better  things  in  music  and  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  wholly  genuine  and  durable,  but  resembles  rather  that 
hollow,  shoddy  sentiment  which  swept  the  country  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century;  that  .society  covets  a  reputation  for 
culture  without  really  caring  to  possess  the  thing  itself.  Par¬ 
ticularly  does  the  outlook  seem  a  gloomy  one  when  we  study 
the  younger  generation  as  seen  in  school,  in  the  library,  on  the 
streets,  and  in  places  of  amusement.  Our  young  men  and 
women  need  refining,  and  the  schoolroom  is  one  place  where 
influence  may  be  systematically  exerted.  There  is  opportunity, 
no  doubt,  for  successful  effort  all  along  the  line,  yet  nowhere 
else,  it  seems  to  me,  is  there  quite  the  opportunity  given  in  the 
high  school. 

In  the  lower  schools  the  hoy  is  engaged,  for  the  most  part, 
in  mastering  primary  elements.  He  is  learning  to  read  and 
write  and  spell  and  calculate,  things  of  little  value  in  themselves. 
Yet  even  here,  if  the  cour.se  in  literature  be  a  wise  one,  the  in¬ 
structor  sympathetic,  much  may  be,  and  must  be,  accomplished. 
But  by  the  time  the  youth  reaches  the  high  school,  he  has 
matured  till  he  is  capable  of  receiving  strong,  abiding  impres¬ 
sions,  and  he  miust  receive  them  then;  he  must  be  wisely  di¬ 
rected.  The  home  influence  weakens  alarmingly,  as  school 
life,  and  society,  and  the  great  world  about  him  with  which  he 
is  rapidly  becoming  acquainted  exert  their  influence.  His 
tastes  are  in  a  state  of  constant  change,  previous  to  becoming 
fixed  for  life.  The  man  within  him  is  making.  And  unfortu¬ 
nately  at  this  critical  period  he  is  frequently  almost  unteachable. 
There  are  scores  of  distractions,  evil  influences.  His  memory, 
under  the  unusual  strain  of  many  new  studies,  weakens  per¬ 
ceptibly.  His  imagination,  which  may  have  been  bright 
enough  during  childhood,  flickers  and  all  but  goes  out.  tho  it 
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may  recover  later  in  life.  He  grows  ashamed  to  talk  frankly^ 
and  scorns  sentiment;  he  no  longer  accepts  statements  without 
proof,  for  his  credulity  has  frequently  brought  him  into  ridicule. 
He  is  even  ashamed  of  goodness.  Yet  now,  now  when  most 
difficult  to  reach,  he  must  be  reached.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  till 
he  has  reached  college,  for  at  twenty  his  tastes,  good  or  evil, 
are  formed.  Moreover,  it  is  but  the  chosen  few  who  will  ever 
reach  the  university.  The  large  middle  class,  the  strength  and 
life  of  the  nation,  they  who  really  control  public  sentiment,  go 
from  high  school  directly  into  active  life.  The  colleges  may 
turn  out  here  and  there  a  leader,  but  the  rank  and  file  do  not 
come  under  university  training  at  all.  They  are  the  heritage 
of  lower  institutions. 

If,  then,  you  would  be  where  the  battle  is  thickest,  where 
complete  victory  never  comes,  yet  where  every  honest  blow 
counts  for  twenty;  if  you  are  ready  to  give  up  every  personal 
ambition,  should  it  become  necessary — give  up  ease  and  pleas¬ 
ure  and  fame,  if  need  be,  and  lose  yourself  in  a  noble  course — 
there  is  a  place  waiting  for  you  in  the  high  school.  Come — 
if  you  dare ! 

Here  perhaps  I  should  stop,  for  my  plea  is  ended.  But  there 
is  something  more  on  my  mind — a  bit  of  grandfatherly  advice 
such  as  I  feel  justified  in  giving,  since  I  glory  in  extreme 
longevity  as  an  English  instructor.  I  am  over  ten,  you  must 
know,  quite  a  battle-scarred  veteran,  to  whom  you  should  listen 
with  the  respect  due  to  old  age. 

If  you  should  choose  the  secondary  school  rather  than  the 
college,  wait  a  year  or  two  before  attempting  to  revolutionize 
things.  Some  of  the  conditions  you  will  encounter  may  seem 
absolutely  intolerable  and  unnecessary.  Doubtless  some  of  the 
conditions  are  extremely  irritating,  some  of  them  quite  un¬ 
necessary;  but  the  remedy  lies  not  in  revolution  so  much  as  in 
gradual  change.  You  may  start  in  with  a  firm  conviction  that 
there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  mathematics,  for  instance,  and 
English ;  that  it  is  one  thing  to  lead  a  class  thru  geometry  and  a 
far  more  difficult  thing  to  enkindle  a  love  for  good  literature, 
since  it  is  easier  to  develop  the  reasoning  faculty  than  it  is  to 
stir  the  emotions.  Yet  it  is  better  to  zmn  respect  for  your 
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branch  than  it  is  to  force  it.  There  may  be  two  sides  even  to 
this  question.  Remember,  too,  that  a  good  Irish  potato  is 
better  than  a  poor  sweet  potato,  by  which  I  mean  that  a  good 
teacher  of  mathematics  is  better  than  a  poor  teacher  of  English. 
And  you  will  soon  find  that  in  teaching  both  composition  and 
literature  the  English  instructor  has  a  double  burden,  in  no 
way  lightened  by  the  fact  that  classes  are  large,  the  teaching 
force  small,  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject  wholly  inadequate 
for  producing  good  results.  But  keep  cool.  The  course  may 
be  unavoidably  overcrowded.  It  may  be  that  others  are  well 
aware  of  these  conditions.  It  may  be  that,  after  all,  things  are 
better  than  they  have  been,  and  that  changes  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  are  going  on,  slowly  yet  surely.  Remember  that  the 
course  in  literature  is  comparatively  new,  and  must  win  its  way 
to  full  recognition  by  years  of  gentle  insistence. 

Then  there  are  the  grammar  schools,  the  nether  millstone 
with  its  exceedingly  rough  surface.  If  they  would  only  stop 
enriching  their  courses  and  go  back  to  the  wholesome  meat-and- 
potato  diet  of  years  ago !  If  they  would  but  teach  reading  and 
spelling  and  grammar — get  all  the  disagreeable  work  done  be¬ 
fore  the  youngsters  come  to  you!  If  they  could  but  be  made 
to  see  the  beauty  of  a  symmetrical,  naturally  progressing  course 
reaching  from  primary  grade  up  thru  the  high  school,  without 
any  unnecessary  repetition.  Whether  they  do  see  it  or  not, 
rest  assured  that  someone  else  has  pointed  it  out  to  them,  at 
least  once  a  year  during  the  past  decade.  They  will  come  into 
line  eventually;  give  them  but  time. 

If  the  nether  millstone  is  rough,  what  about  the  upper?  It 
will  take  but  one  short  year — two  at  most — to  discover  that 
Ivanhoe,  Silas  Marner,  The  vicar  of  Wakeheld,  Book  II.  of 
Paradise  lost,  The  last  of  the  Mohicans,  all  present  a  fatal  diffi¬ 
culty  to  one  meeting  mixed  classes.  It  may  be  that  you  seri- 
<  tisly  object  to  driving  innocent  minds  roughshod  thru  master¬ 
pieces  that  are  impure.  You  will  wonder  if  the  wise  men  who 
made  the  selection  ever  read  these  works  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  girl  of  sixteen.  Or  it  may  be  that  of  the  hundred  seniors  with 
whom  you  are  studying  Burke  and  Macaulay,  not  more  than 
half  can,  by  any  method  known  to  you,  be  forced  into  even  a 
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fair  comprehension  of  the  subject-matter,  much  less  into  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Burke  and  Macaulay.  School  economy  does  not  per¬ 
mit  you  to  separate  the  brilliant  from  the  stupid.  You  will 
wonder  and  wonder  why  more  attractive,  less  difficult  master¬ 
pieces  could  not  have  been  chosen.  But  perhaps  the  college 
authorities  have  already  heard  this  wail  many  times  before. 
Perhaps,  as  opportunity  presents  itself,  they  intend  to  simplify 
matters.  Perhaps,  too,  as  you  pass  thru  the  apprenticeship 
you  will  learn  how  to  handle  heavy  literature  with  dull  classes 
and  get,  not  the  best  results,  but  far  better  than  you  ever 
thought  possible.  At  any  rate,  be  patient. 

Finally,  there  are  the  college  entrance  examinations.  They 
are  nothing  to  be  longed  for  as  one  longs  for  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  nothing  to  be  associated  in  the 
mind  with  the  ancient  plagues.  They  lie  somewhere  in  be¬ 
tween,  tho  slightly  nearer  one  extreme  than  the  other.  Believe 
me,  you  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  you  can  read  examination 
returns  with  no  outward  signs  of  violence,  even  tho  it  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  that  your  best  pupils,  those  whom  you  have  edu¬ 
cated  up  to  the  Sentimental  Tommy  appreciation  of  a  correctly 
chosen  w  ord,  a  nicely  turned  phrase,  are  conditioned,  and  some 
exasperating  youth — seemingly  lacking  all  literary  sense  and  as 
careless  of  accurate  expression  as  only  a  boy  can  be — goes  free. 
Of  course  it  demoralizes  the  class  to  have  such  a  premium  put 
upon  shoddy  work;  of  course  the  teacher  loses  respect.  But 
learn  to  keep  quiet  even  under  such  exasperating  circumstances ; 
it  is  excellent  drill  in  self-control. 

Yet  do  not  understand  me  to  advocate  absolute  passivity; 
that  would  be  ignoble.  I  would  simply  suggest  that,  until  one 
is  thoroly  acquainted  with  conditions,  until  he  sees  not  only  the 
evil,  but  a  definite  remedy  for  the  evil,  it  is  well  to  go  quietly, 
winning  a  way  rather  than  forcing  it. 

A  word,  too,  about  essential  qualifications.  The  idea  that 
anyone  of  culture  can  teach  English  is,  fortunately,  no  longer 
common.  Almost  as  unreasonable  is  it  to  think  that  one  who 
has  studied  literature  for  years  is  thereby  qualified  to  teach. 
The  trade  must  be  learned.  Not  books  alone,  but  minds  and 
temperaments  must  be  studied.  Frequently  it  takes  years  to 
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fully  realize  how  little  of  some  things,  how  much  of  others,  a 
boy  can  comprehend  and  appreciate.  Some  learned  souls  may 
even  teach  a  decade  without  once  suspecting  that  they  are  aim¬ 
ing  too  high,  or  too  low,  or  systematically  deadening  all  interest 
by  making  the  study  nothing  by  the  dry  bones  of  analysis  or  a 
wearying,  profitless  search  after  allusions.  If  you  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  at  the  outset,  do  not  blame  the  pupils,  who  are  approxi¬ 
mately  as  God  made  them,  or  the  course,  or  the  school  manage¬ 
ment,  until  you  are  sure  the  fault  does  not  lie  nearer  home. 
Bring  your  learning  with  you,  but  keep  it  in  reserve.  Better 
than  a  minute  knowledge  of  language  or  literature — better  for 
the  high  school — are  patience,  tolerance,  energy,  a  happy  dispo¬ 
sition,  a  warm  heart.  Bring  with  you  a  passion  for  good  read¬ 
ing,  a  passion  for  composition,  and  a  strong  desire  to  under¬ 
stand  and  like  young  people.  Come  prepared  to  advocate  with 
quiet  persistence  all  that  tends  toward  simplicity.  And  if  by 
any  chance  you  should  some  day  be  called  from  high  school  to 
fill  a  college  position,  let  your  influence  be  felt.  Explain  how 
hard  are  some  of  the  conditions  imposed.  Plead  not  for  easier 
requirements,  not  for  easier  examinations,  but  for  require¬ 
ments  more  appropriate  and  for  a  better  qualified  board  of 
examiners.  Make  the  colleges  feel  that  they  are  responsible  not 
alone  for  the  few  who  come  to  them,  but  for  the  many  who 
never  can  come;  and  that,  by  demanding  a  kind  of  work  too 
often  beyond  the  average  boy  or  girl,  they  are  forcing  a 
maturity  as  harmful  as  it  is  unnecessary. 

In  reviewing  what  I  have  written  I  am  surprised  to  find  that 
the  picture  drawn  is  so  gloomy,  when  my  real  purpose  was  to 
attract.  Believe  me,  there  are  many,  many  bright  phases  which 
might  be  presented.  The  outlook  is  reasonably  good. 
Changes  long  hoped  for  are  near  at  hand.  There  is  a  prospect 
of  less  toil  and  larger  results.  But  whether  your  lot  be  cast  in 
college  or  high  school,  you  must  expect  some  toil,  some  disa¬ 
greeable  features;  yet  rest  assured  that  in  either  field  your  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  one  of  high  responsibility  and — if  you  care  to  make 
it  such — substantial  dignity. 

Alfred  M.  Hitchcock 

Public  High  School, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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II  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD  OF 

1 1  THE  MIDDLE  STATES  AND  MARYLAND 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  ON  THE 
EXAMINATIONS  OF  I9OI 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of 
Organization  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  a  meeting  held  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York,  on  November  17,  1900.  The  steps  leading  up 
to  the  organization  of  the  board  are  described  in  Document  No. 
I  of  the  board’s  publications,  named  below.  The  institutions 
represented  at  the  meeting  for  organization  were  Barnard  Col¬ 
lege,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Columbia  University,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  New  York  University,  Rut¬ 
gers  College,  Swarthmore  College,  Union  College,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Vassar  College.  The  representative  of 
the  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore  was  unavoidably  absent. 
There  were  also  present  the  following  representatives  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  chosen  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland: 
Julius  Sachs  of  New  York,  Edward  J.  Goodwin  of  New  York, 
Walter  B.  Gunnison  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  S.  Crosman  of 
Haverford,  Pa.  Wilson  Farrand  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  fifth 
representative  of  the  secondary  schools,  was  absent. 

The  organization  of  the  board  was  perfected  by  the  election 
of  President  Low  of  Columbia  University  as  chairman,  Presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  as  vice  chairman,  Joseph 
C.  Hendrix  of  New  York  as  treasurer,  and  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  of  Columbia  University  as  secretary  and  executive  offi¬ 
cer.  An  executive  committee  was  also  chosen,  to  consist  of  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the  board,  together  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Taylor  of  Vassar  College,  Professor  Lamberton  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Julius  Sachs  of  New 
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York.  By  authority  of  the  executive  committee  Mr.  William 
E.  Waters,  formerly  president  of  Wells  College,  was  chosen 
associate  secretary,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on 
December  10,  1900. 

Ample  and  convenient  offices  for  the  work  of  the  board  were 
provided,  without  cost,  in  the  library  building  of  Columbia 
University,  by  President  Low. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  held 
December  i,  1900,  the  following  persons  were  chosen  to  suc¬ 
ceed  those  named  above  as  representatives  of  the  secondary 
schools  upon  the  board  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1901 : 
Julius  Sachs  of  New  York;  Wilson  Farrand  of  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Walter  B.  Gunnison  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  S.  Walton  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  and  John  Meigs  of  Pottstown,  Pa. 

After  the  organization  of  the  board  the  following  colleges 
gave  their  adhesion  to  it  and  named  representatives:  Lehigh 
University,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  and  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Any  college  in  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  having  an  entering,  or  freshman,  class  of  fifty 
or  more,  may  claim  membership  in  the  board. 

The  publications  that  have  been  issued  are  as 

Publications  follows ; 

Document  No.  i . December  10.  1900 

A  general  statement  of  the  action  of  the  preliminary  conferetices  on  the 
subject  of  a  college  entrance  examination  board,  following  upon  the  reso¬ 
lutions  which  were  passed  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  on  December  2,  1899,  together 
with  a  record  of  the  organization  of  the  board  and  an  outline  of  its  purposes 
and  policy. 

Document  No.  2, . February  i,  1901 

The  constitution  of  the  board,  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  examinations 
were  offered,  the  definitions  of  the  requirements  in  each  subject,  the  names 
of  the  examiners  appointed  to  frame  the  questions  for  use  at  the  examina¬ 
tions  of  1901,  the  time-schedule  of  the  examinations  to  be  held  June  17-22, 
1901,  instructions  to  candidates  proposing  to  enter  the  examinations,  and 
a  brief  bibliography  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  board’s  organization  and 
work. 
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Document  No.  3 . February  10,  1901 

Time-schedule  of  the  examinations  to  be  held  June  17-22,  1901  ;  and 
instructions  to  candidates  for  examination. 

Document  No.  4 . April  30,  1901 

List  of  places  at  which  examinations  were  arranged  for  June  17-22,  1901. 

Docu.ment  No.  5, . May  31,  1901 

Instructions  to  supervisors  in  charge  of  examinations. 

Document  No.  6, . June  3,  1901 

List  of  readers  appointed  to  rate  the  answer-books  received  at  the  ex¬ 
aminations  of  June  17-22,  1901. 

The  work  of  the  secretary’s  office  developed 
Administration  very  rapidly  and  divided  itself  into  two  parts : 

( I )  correspondence  with  examiners  and 
supervisors  in  reference  to  the  framing  of  the  questions  to  be 
used  and  the  arrangement  of  the  details  of  the  examinations  at 
numerous  widely  separated  points,  and  (2)  correspondence 
with  schools,  teachers,  and  prospective  candidates  for  examina¬ 
tion,  in  reference  to  the  thousand  and  one  points  of  detail  that 
suggested  themselves.  The  support  given  to  the  work  of  the 
board  by  secondary  schools,  both  public  and  private,  was  prompt 
and  hearty.  In  at  least  two  cases,  those  of  Barnard  College 
and  Columbia  University,  representatives  of  the  schools  re¬ 
quested  the  college  authorities  to  substitute  the  examinations  of 
the  board  at  once  for  the  separate  admission  examinations,  and 
this  action  was  taken  by  the  colleges  named.  No  separate  ad¬ 
mission  examinations  for  Barnard  College  or  for  Columbia 
University  were  held  in  June,  1901,  either  at  the  institutions 
themselves  or  elsewhere.  Other  colleges  considered  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  taking  similar  action,  but,  with  one  exception,  that 
of  New  York  University,  they  deemed  the  time  too  short  to 
effect  a  complete  substitution  of  the  board’s  examinations  for 
their  own  before  June,  1902.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  except 
those  of  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  and  New  York 
University,  the  board’s  examinations  of  1901  were  an  optional 
substitute  for  the  separate  admission  examinations,  or  for  ad¬ 
mission  by  certificate  from  the  secondary  schools. 
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The  plan  of  the  board’s  work  was  communicated  to  colleges 
and  scientific  schools  in  New  England  and  the  Western  States, 
and  in  response  official  assurances  were  received  from  every 
institution  addressed,  with  two  exceptions,  that  the  examina¬ 
tions  held  by  the  board  would  be  accepted  by  the  respective  in¬ 
stitutions  as  satisfactory  alternatives  for  their  own  separate 
admission  examinations,  when  the  topics  covered  were  the 
same.  The  two  exceptions  were  Bowdoin  College  and  Har¬ 
vard  University  (including  Radcliffe  College).  The  attitude 
of  Bowdoin  College  toward  the  work  of  the  board  is  clearly- 
indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
President  Hyde  to  the  secretary,  under  date  of  February  20, 
1901 ; 

For  the  present,  persons  who  apply  for  admission  to  Bowdoin  College 
will  be  required  to  take  the  examination  provided  by  the  college.  I  am  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  aim  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
and  hope  to  see  that,  or  a  similar  movement,  inaugurated  in  New  England, 
but  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  commit  ourselves  to  any  system  at  present, 
but  to  reserve  our  action  until  it  can  be  made  most  effective  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  principle  among  New  England  institutions. 

The  action  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Harvard 
University  is  stated  in  the  following  letter  from  Dean  Clement 
L.  Smith,  dated  January  6,  1901 : 

The  faculty  referred  your  communication  in  regard  to  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  to  a 
committee  for  consideration.  At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  yesterday  the 
committee  reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  faculty  to  accept  the 
proposed  certificates  of  the  board,  and  the  faculty  with  no  dissenting  voice 
so  voted. 

The  experiment  you  have  entered  upon  is  certainly  an  important  one, 
and  its  progress  will  be  watched  with  much  interest  ;  but  the  fact  must  be 
recognized  that  it  is  as  yet  only  an  experiment,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  efforts  for  uniformity  in  admission  requirements  are 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  its  way.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
movement  may  prove  successfid  and  beneficial  to  the  colleges  and  schools 
which  have  joined  in  it.  I  hope  that  full  and  candid  reports  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  scheme  will  be  published  from  time  to  time,  so  that  all  inter¬ 
ested  may  be  able  to  keep  themselves  informed  in  regard  to  it. 

The  institutions  (other  than  those  represented  upon  the 
board)  which  formally  advised  the  secretary  of  their  willing- 
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ness  to  accept  the  board’s  examinations  as  satisfactory  substi¬ 
tutes  for  their  own,  the  topics  covered  being  the  same,  were: 
Adelphi,  Alfred,  Amherst,  Bates,  Brown,  Colby,  Colgate, 
Columbian,  Dartmouth,  Delaware,  Dickinson,  Elmira,  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Haverford,  Hobart,  Lehigh,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Mount  Holyoke,  Princeton,. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  (Yale  University),  Smith,  St.  John’s 
(Maryland),  St.  Lawrence  University,  St.  Stephen’s,  Trinity, 
Tufts,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Illinois,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester,  Wellesley,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Williams,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Yale. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Bowdoin  and  Harvard,  therefore, 
substantially  every  college  and  scientific  school  in  the  United 
States  could  be  entered  by  means  of  these  uniform  examina¬ 
tions;  for,  in  addition  to  those  named  above,  the  institutions 
which  accept  certificates  from  secondary  schools  in  lieu  of 
examination  would,  of  course,  accept  the  examinations  of  the 
board. 

The  chief  examiners  for  1901  were  appointed 
ambers  °^  ***' ^*'  November  17,  1900,  and  the  associate 
examiners  were  named  on  January  12,  1901. 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  board  was 
organized,  a  secondary-school  principal  or  teacher  was  ap- 
l)ointed  to  serve  on  each  group  of  examiners.  The  examiners 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  framing  the  questions  to  be  set, 
and  with  the  preparation  of  a  syllabus  of  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  readers  who  read  and  rated  the  answer-books 
of  the  candidates. 

The  full  list  of  examiners  for  1901  was  as  follows: 
CHEMISTRY 

Ira  Remsen . Professor  of  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  A.  B.,  1865;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  M.  D.,  1867  ;  University  of  Cottingen,  Ph.  D.,  1870. 

Clarence  Livingston  Speyers,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Rutgers  College 
Columbia  University,  Ph.  H.,  1S84.  ‘ 

Robert  Harrison  Cornish,  Teacher  in  the  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York,  N.  V, 
Yale  University,  A.  B.,  1883,  and  A.  M.,  1887. 
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ENGLISH 

Francis  Hovey  Stoddard . Professor  of  English,  New  York  University 

Amherst  College,  A.  K.,  1869,  and  A.  M.,  1886. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr . Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Union  College 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1883  ;  University  of  Halle,  Ph.  I).,  189a. 

Helen  Josephine  Robins,  Teacher  in  Miss  Baldwin’s  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  189a. 


FRENCH 

Arnold  Guyot  Cameron,  Woodhull  Professor  of  French,  Princeton  University 
Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1886  ;  A.  M.  1888,  and  Ph.  D.,  1S91. 

Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq . Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Vassar  College 

McGill  University,  A.  B.,  1881. 

Isidore  Henry  Bowles  Spiers,  Teacher  in  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Oxford  University,  A,  B.,  1878,  and  A.  M.,  1880. 

GERMAN 

Marion  Dexter  Learned . Professor  of  German,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dickinson  College,  A.  B.,  1880,  and  A.  M.,  1883  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1887. 

Hans  Froelicher . Professor  of  German,  Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore 

University  of  Zurich,  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Thomas  Bertrand  Bronson,  Teacher  in  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  1881,  and  A.  M.,  1886. 

GREEK 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth . Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Swarthmore  College,  A.  B.,  1876;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1878;  University  of  Gdt- 
tingen,  Ph.  D.,  1884. 

James  Rignall  Wheeler . Professor  of  Greek,  Columbia  University 

University  of  Vermont,  A.  B.,  1880;  Harvard  University,  Ph.  D.,  1883. 

David  Andrew  Kennedy,  Principal  of  the  Dearborn-Morgan  School  and  of  the 
Carteret  Academy,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Yale  University,  A.  B.,  1874,  and  Ph.  D.,  1878. 

HISTORY 

Lucy  Maynard  Salmon . . . Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College 

University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  1876,  and  A.  M.,  1883. 

William  Isaac  Hull . Professor  of  History,  Swarthmore  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  1889,  and  Ph.  D.,  189s. 

Henry  Pitt  Warren . Head  Master  of  the  Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Yale  University,  A.  B.,  1870. 

LATIN 

Charles  Edwin  Bennett . Professor  of  Latin,  Cornell  University 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1878. 
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John  Howell  Westcott . Musgrave  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University  | 

Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1877,  A.  M.,  1880,  and  Ph.  D.,  1887.  ' 

Lawrence  Cameron  Hull,  Principal  of  the  Academic  Department,  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  1877,  and  A.  M.,  1897. 

MATHEMATICS  j 

Henry  Dallas  Thompson . Professor  of  Mathematics,  Princeton  University  t 

Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1885,  A.  M.,  1888,  and  M.  S.  and  D.  Sc.,  1889  ;  University  | 

of  Gottingen,  Ph.  U.,  1892.  I 

Thomas  Scott  Fiske . Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1885,  A.  M.,  1886,  and  Ph.  D.,  1888.  I 

Frank  David  Boynton,  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Principal  of  the  High  I 
School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  I 

Middlebury  College,  A.  B.,  1891.  ^ 

PHYSICS  I 

Edward  Leamington  Nichols . Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  B.  S.,  1875  ;  University  of  Gottingen,  Ph.  U.,  1879.  I 

William  Suddards  Franklin . Professor  of  Physics,  Lehigh  University  B 

University  of  Kansas,  B.  S.,  1887,  and  M.  S.,  1888.  I 

Frank  Rollins . Teacher  in  the  Peter  Cooper  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y,  | 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1889.  3 

The  preparation  of  the  questions  was  begun  as  soon  as  the  J 
examiners  were  appointed,  the  examiners  conducting  their  work  1 

in  conference  or  by  correspondence,  as  they  saw  fit.  Their  || 

necessary  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  Ixiard,  and  each  ex-  j 

aminer  received  an  honorarium  in  recognition  of  his  services.  J 

On  March  23  the  committee  on  revision  met  to  pass  finally  upon  f 

the  questions  prepared  by  the  several  groups  of  examiners.  * 

This  committee  consisted  of  the  nine  chief  examiners  and  of 
the  five  representatives  of  secondary  schools  upon  the  board. 

The  work  of  the  committee  on  revision  fully  justified  the  pro-  j 

vision  for  its  existence.  The  proposed  questions  were  sub-  | 

mitted  to  a  searching  criticism  in  committee,  with  a  view  to  i 

harmonizing  their  standards  of  difficulty  and  to  shaping  them  I 

toward  a  recognition  of  the  best  methods  of  secondary-school  { 

teaching.  The  revision  of  the  questions  having  been  com¬ 
pleted  on  March  23,  the  questions  in  their  final  form  were  ready  I 
for  printing  by  April  i.  The  questions  have  been  published 
for  the  board  by  Ginn  &  Co.  of  Boston. 
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The  definitions  of  the  several  subjects  and  topics  upon  which 
examinations  were  held  were  those  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  upon  College 
Entrance  Requirements,  in  co-operation  with  such  bodies 
as  the  American  Philological  Association,  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Association,  the  Modern  Language  Association,  and 
others.  Should  experience  prove  the  wisdom  of  modifying 
these  definitions  in  any  particular,  they  can  be  modified  by  the 
board,  or  under  its  direction,  without  disadvantage. 

The  examinations  were  set  for  the  week  be- 
tions**  ginning  Monday,  June  17,  and  the  time- 

schedule,  printed  in  Document  No.  3  of  the 
board’s  publications,  shows  the  number  of  hours  allotted  to  the 
examination  in  each  topic.  The  examinations  were  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed,  also  printed  in  Docu¬ 
ment  No.  3,  and,  so  far  as  the  secretary  is  aware,  these  rules 
were  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  supervisors  in  charge,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances  where  unintentional  violations  of  rule, 
due  to  misunderstanding,  were  reported.  These  violations  of 
rule,  however,  in  no  way  affected  the  fairness  or  the  efficiency 
of  the  examinations,  and  will  not  occur  when  the  regulations 
of  the  board  are  thoroly  understood. 

By  arrangement  with  the  authorities  of  Columbia  University 
it  was  provided  that  candidates  for  admission  to  Barnard  Col¬ 
lege  or  to  Columbia  University  might  make  application  for 
examination,  in  1901,  either  to  the  board  or  to  those  institu¬ 
tions  direct.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  was  to  facili¬ 
tate  for  students  the  transition  from  the  old  system  of  admis¬ 
sion  examination  to  the  new.  In  either  case  the  applications 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  and  the  candidates  attended,  of 
course,  the  same  examinations.  In  all,  973  applications  for 
examination  were  received.  Of  these,  500  applications  were 
made  direct  to  the  board,  329  were  made  to  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  144  to  Barnard  College. 

These  candidates  for  Columbia  University  (329)  were  ex¬ 
amined  in  New  York  at  Columbia  University,  and  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  Barnard  College  (144)  were  examined  in  New  York 
at  Barnard  College. 
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The  examinations  were  held  at  69  points,  67 
Statistical  Tables  in  the  United  States  and  2  in  Europe,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

TABLE  I 

Places  at  which  Examinations  were  Held  June  17-22,  iqoi,  and  the 
Number  of  Candidates  for  Examination  at  each  Place 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine .  o 

New  Hampshire  : 

Concord .  31 

Claremont .  I 

Exeter .  5 

V  —  37 

Vermont .  ......  o 

Massachusetts  : 

Andover . 5 

Boston . 5 

Easthampton .  i 

Fall  River .  i 

Southboro .  i 

Springfield . 3 

—  16 

Rhode  Island .  o 

Connecticut : 

Black  Hall  .  3 

Bridgeport .  i 

Lakeville .  5 

New  Haven .  6 

Norwalk .  7 

Pomfret  Center .  2 

—  U 

New  York  : 

Brooklyn  .  36 

Buffalo .  2 

Lockport .  I 

New  York  ; 

Barnard  College .  33 

Applied  to  Barnard  College . 

Columbia  University .  no 

Applied  to  Columbia  University . 

New  York  University .  ....  13 

-  156 

Poughkeepsie .  8 

Rochester  .  7 

Sing  Sing .  ii 

Syracuse .  3 

-  224 


144 

329 

-  473 
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New  Jersey  : 

Asbury  Park  . 

Lawrenceville . 

Morristown . 

Newark . 

Paterson . 

Plainfield . 

Pennsylvania : 

Bethlehem . 

Lancaster . 

Philadelphia . 

Pittsburg . 

Pottstown . . 

Reading . 

Scranton . 

Wilkesbarre . 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia  : 
Washington  . 

Virginia  : 

Staunton . . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina  ; 
Asheville . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia  ; 

Savannah . . 

Florida : 

Jacksonville . 

South  Central  Division 
Kentucky  : 

Louisville . 

Tennessee : 

Knoxville . 

Memphis . 

Nashville . . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi ; 

Port  Gibson . 


7 
9 
6 

32 

*3 

8 

-  75 

5 

2 

21 

14 


-  46 


o 

o 


II 

—  II 


2 


2 


I 


2 


2 


I 


I 
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Louisiana . .  O 

Texas  ; 

San  Antonio .  i 

—  I 

Arkansas  : 

Little  Rock .  i 

—  I 

Oklahoma .  O 

Indian  Territory .  O 

North  Central  Division 
Ohio ; 

Cincinnati .  2 

Cleveland .  5 

Columbus .  3 

Toledo .  I 

—  II 

Indiana  : 

Fort  Wayne . i 

—  l 

Illinois  : 

Chicago .  15 

—  15 

Michigan .  o 

Wisconsin .  O 

Minnesota  : 

Duluth .  7 

Minneapolis .  2 

—  9 

Iowa : 

Davenport . i 

Sioux  City .  i 

—  2 

Missouri  : 

St.  Louis  .  2 

—  2 

North  Dakota .  o 

South  Dakota .  o 

Nebraska . o 

Kansas .  O 

Western  Division 

Montana .  o 

Wyoming .  o 

Colorado  : 

Denver .  5 

—  5 

New  Mexico.  .  o 

Arizona .  o 

Utah  : 

Ogden .  I 


Nevada 
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Idaho. 
Washington  : 
Seattle.  . . . 

Oregon . 

California  : 
Ilelmont. . . 
San  Mateo. 

Foreign 

England  ; 
London.  . . 

Germany  : 
Dresden. . . 


o 


Total 


500  473 


The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 
according  to  residence : 


TABLE  II 

Candidates  for  Examination  Ciassified  according  to  Residence 

Residence  of  College  Entrance  Columbia  Barnard 

Candidates  Examination  Board  University  College 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine . 

New  Hampshire. . . 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island .  , 

Connecticut . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 


South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware . . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Florida . 


I 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

i 

— 

— 

13 

4 

— 

— 

1 

— 

19 

4 

I 

233 

270 

117 

81 

43 

23 

46 

r 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

398 

79-6:^ 

323 

141 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

II 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

I 

23 

4.6^ 

23 
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South  Central  Division 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 

Arkansas . . 

Oklahoma . 

Indian  Territory . 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio . 

Indiana .  . . 

Illinois . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 


2 

3 


8  I.65^ 


14 

I 

14 

1 

9 

2 
5 


Western  Division 

Montana . . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico.  . . . 

Arizona . 

Utah . 

Nevada . 

Idaho . 

Washington . 

Oregon . 

California . 


Foreign 

(lermany . 

England . 

France . 

Cuba . 

Mexico . 

New  Brunswick. 


Residence  not  given 


49  9-8ii 


I 

7 


3  I 

5  — 

17  3-4^ 


4  M 

I  .ii  — 

500  100%  329 


3 


144 
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The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 
according  to  age : 


TABLE  III 

Candidates  for  Examination  Ci.assikied  according  to  Age 


Age 

College  Entrance 
Examination  Board 

Columbia 

University 

Barnard 

College 

Total 

Fourteen  years 

I 

5 

2 

8 

Fifteen 

“ 

14 

II 

3 

28 

Sixteen 

68 

38 

23 

129 

Seventeen 

125 

80 

32 

237 

Eighteen 

143 

79 

28 

250 

Nineteen 

85 

33 

16 

»34 

Twenty 

39 

18 

6 

63 

Twenty-one 

I  « 

8 

7 

2 

17 

T  wenty-two 

(  I 

5 

— 

— 

5 

T  wenty-three 

<  < 

— 

I 

3 

4 

Twenty-four 

(i 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Twenty-five 

*( 

— 

I 

I 

2 

Twenty-six 

— 

I 

— 

I 

Twenty-seven 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Twenty-eight 

— 

2 

2 

4 

Twenty-nine 

I 

— 

— 

I 

Thirty 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Thirty-one 

— 

I 

— 

I 

Age  not  stated 

II 

48 

26 

85 

Total 

500 

329 

144 

973 

The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 
according  to  the  class  or  type  of  secondary  school  attended : 


TABLE  IV 

Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according  to  Type  of 
Secondary  School  Attended 


Secondary 

School 

Public  high  schools 

College 

Entrance 

Examination 

Board 

157 

Columbia 

University 

58 

Barnard 

College 

45 

Total 

260 

26.72^ 

Academies  and  en¬ 
dowed  schools 

153 

49 

9 

211 

21.69^ 

Private  schools  and 
classes 

159 

153 

59 

371 

38.12^ 

Others,  or  not  stated 

31 

69 

31 

131 

13  47!< 

500 

329 

144 

973 

lOO.OOi 
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The  following  table  shows  the  several  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  for  which  the  candidates  for  examination  declared 
themselves  to  be  seeking  admission  : 

TABLE  V 

Institutions  to  which  Admission  was  Sought  by  Candidates  for 
Examination 


Amherst  College .  i 

Barnard  College .  324-144=176 

Bryn  Mawr  College .  19 

Columbia  University .  153+329=582 

Cornell  University  .  67 

Dartmouth  College .  i 

Johns  Hopkins  University . ^ .  i 

Lafayette  College .  i 

Lehigh  University .  i 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology .  14 

Mount  Holyoke  College .  14 

New  York  University .  6 

Princeton  University .  33 

Smith  College .  3 

Teachers  College .  i 

Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York .  i 

University  of  Pennsylvania .  6 

University  of  Rochester .  i 

Vassar  College .  25 

Wellesley  College .  21 

Williams  College .  7 

Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore .  2 

Yale  University .  17 

Preference  not  stated .  73 

Total .  500+473=973 


Work 

Readers 


of  the 


At  the  close  of  the  examinations  in  each  topic. 


in  New  York,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day  of 
examination  elsewhere,  the  answer-books 
were  forwarded  by  the  respective  supervisors  in  charge  of  the 
examinations  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  where 
they  were  at  once  delivered  to  the  readers,  and  the  reading  and 
rating  of  the  books  began.  Under  this  system  the  rating  of 
the  answer-books  began  at  i  o'ckxrk  p.  m.,  on  Monday,  June 
17,  and  continued  without  intermission  each  day  until  all  the 
answerrbooks  had  been  rated.  The  readers  were  appointed  on 
Mav  25,  and  were  as  follows: 
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CHEMISTRY 

Robert  William  Hall.  ...  . Professor  of  Chemistry,  New  York  University 

Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1873,  and  >876;  Columbia  University,  .M.  E.,  1876. 

Thomas  Hatfield  Currie,  Teacher  in  the  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1891,  and  A.  M.,  1893. 

Milton  C.  Whitaker . Tutor  in  Chemistry,  Columbia  University 

University  of  Colorado,  B.  S.,  1807,  •"'•'•I  M.  S.,  1899. 

ENGLISH 

George  Rice  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,  Columbia 
University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1888. 

Elizabeth  Raeburn  Hoy . Teacher  in  the  Veltin  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vassar  College,  A.  B.,  1887. 

Florence  Valentine  Keys . Instructor  in  English,  Vassar  College 

University  of  Toronto,  A.  B.,  1891. 

David  Magie,  Jr . Teacher  in  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1882. 

Theodore  Clarence  Mitchill,  Teacher  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1886,  and  A.  M.,  1901. 

George  Clinton  Densmore  Odell . Instructor  in  English,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1889,  A.  M.,  1890,  and  Ph.  D,,  1893. 

Agnes  Frances  Perkins . Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1898,  and  A.  M.,  1899. 

FRENCH 

Edwin  Seelye  I.ewis . Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Princeton  University 

Wabash  College,  A.  B.,  i888  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  U.,  1892. 

Frank  Elbert  Brooks,  Instructor  in  French,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1890. 

Rose  Chamberlin . Reader  in  German  and  F'rench,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Graduate  in  Honors,  Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge  (Mediaeval  and  Modern 
Languages  Tripos,  First  Class),  1886. 

Jacob  Bernard  Segall . Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages,  McGill  University 

University  of  Jassy,  B.  L.,  1884  ;  Columbia  University,  Ph.  D.,  1893. 

GERMAN 

Calvin  Smith  Brown . Instructor  in  German,  Rutgers  College 

Vanderbilt  University,  B.  S.,  1898,  M.  S.,  1891,  and  I).  Sc.,  1892  ;  University  of  Colorado 
Ph.  D.,  1899. 

Helen  Jackson . Teacher  in  the  Chelten  Hills  School,  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Mt.  Holyoke  College,  A.  B,,  1900. 

Theodore  Peet  . Teacher  in  the  Syms  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Yale  University,  A.  B.,  1877. 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr . Tutor  in  German,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University 

University  of  Rostock,  Ph.  D.,  1870. 
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GREEK 

Mortimer  Lamson  Earle,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Barnard  College, 
Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1886,  A,  M.,  1887,  and  Ph.  D.,  1899. 

Emery  Winfield  Given . Teacher  in  the  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Bates  College,  A.  B.,  1879;  Princeton  University,  A.M.,  1884  ;  New  York  University,  Ph. 
U.,  i388. 

May  Louise  Nichols. . . . Instructor  in  Greek,  Vassar  College 

Smith  College,  A.  B.,  1888,  and  A.  M.,  1898. 

HISTORY 

Frederick  Robertson  Jones . Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Union  College 

Western  Maryland  College,  A,  B.,  1892,  and  A,  M.,  1895;  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Ph,  D.,  1S96. 

William  Robert  Shepherd . Tutor  in  History,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A,  B,,  1893,  A.  M.,  1894,  and  Ph.  D.,  1896. 

James  J.  Shepherd,  Teacher  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1894. 

LATIN 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea . Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A,  B.,  188$,  A.  M.  1886,  and  Ph,  D„  1888. 

Jonathan  Bailey  Browder . Instructor  in  Latin,  Princeton  University 

Vanderbilt  University,  A.  B.,  1892;  Harvard  University,  A.  M.,  1895;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Ph.  D.,  1897. 

Charles  Joseph  Deghuee . Teacher  in  the  Trinity  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1884,  A.  M.,  1885,  and  L.  H,  D.,  1886. 

Otto  Koenig . Teacher  in  the  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Munich,  J.  U.  D.,  1887. 

Ferris  Walton  Price . Professor  of  Latin,  Swarthmore  College 

Swarthmore  College,  A.  H.,  1874,  and  A.  M.,  1887. 

MATHEMATICS 

Isaac  Joachim  Schwatt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1893. 

Charles  Earle  Bikle,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Dickinson  College,  A.  B.,  1886,  and  A.  M.,  1889. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Teacher  in  the  Collegiate  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  University,  A,  B.,  1894. 

Edward  Kasner . Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Barnard  College 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  B.  S.,  1896;  Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1897,  and  Ph. 
D.,  1899. 

Walter  Frederic  Knox,  Teacher  in  the  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
University  of  Strasburg,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 

Preston  Albert  Lambert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Lehigh  University 
Lehigh  University,  A.  B.,  1883,  and  A.  M.,  1891. 

Richard  Morris . Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  B.  S.,  1899. 
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PHYSICS 

Frank  Leo  Tufts . Tutor  in  Physics,  Columbia  University 

Antioch  College,  B.  S.,  1891  ;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1894;  Columbia  University,  A.  M., 

1896,  and  Ph.  D.,  1897. 

Joseph  Moore  Jameson . Teacher  in  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ph.  B.,  1893. 

Isabelle  Stone . Instructor  in  Physics,  Vassar  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1890  ;  University  of  Chicago,  M.  S.,  1896,  and  Ph.  D.,  1897. 

In  accordance  with  the  declared  policy  of  the  board,  at  least 
one  secondary-school  teacher  was  appointed  to  serve  on  each 
group  of  readers. 

Those  readers  who  were  not  resident  in  New  York  or  its 
immediate  vicinity  were  invited  to  be  the  guests  of  the  board, 
in  comfortable  lodgings  near  the  administrative  offices.  Each 
reader  received  an  honorarium  in  recognition  of  his  service, 
based  upon  the  number  of  days  spent  upon  the  work  of  read¬ 
ing  and  rating  answer-books.  The  total  number  of  answer- 
books  read  once  was  7889,  and  the  total  number  read  a  second 
time,  by  a  second  reader,  was  3211,  so  that  the  actual  number 
of  answer-books  read  once,  by  a  single  reader,  was  11,100. 
Each  answer-book  rated  60,  or  below,  on  a  scale  of  100,  by  the 
first  reader  who  examined  it,  was  laid  aside  and  not  finally 
rated  below  60  until  a  second  reader  had  concurred  in  the  rat¬ 
ing.  As  stated  above,  3211  answer-books,  or  40.7  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  received,  were  re-read  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  rule.  In  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
two  readers,  a  third  reader  was  called  upon  to  decide.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  two  readers  differed  materially  in 
their  rating  of  any  given  answer-book  was  so  small  as  to  be  a 
negligible  quantity. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  all  possible  uniformity  in  the 
rating  of  answer-books,  the  several  groups  of  readers  spent 
some  time  in  studying  the  questions  set  in  their  subject  and  in 
reading  aloud  a  specimen  answer-book,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
common  standard  of  marking.  This  done,  the  rating  pro¬ 
ceeded  smoothly  and  rapidly,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  done 
with  extraordinary  fairness  and  good  judgment,  each  group  of 
readers  working  together  and  in  constant  conference. 

The  following  statistics  as  to  the  numl^er  of  answer-books 
read  in  each  subject  are  of  interest ; 
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TABLE 

VI 

Subject 

Number  of 
Answer- 
Books 
Received 

Number  of 
Answer- 
Books  Read 

A  Second 
Time 

Total 

Number  of 
Hours  Spent 
IN  Reading 

Average 
Number  of 
Answer- 
Books  Read 
PER  Hour 

Chemistry 

190 

120 

310 

56 

5.5 

English 

1039 

459 

1498 

105 

14-3 

F  ranch 

544 

292 

836 

143;^ 

5.5 

German 

538 

175 

7«3 

I36>^ 

5-2 

Greek 

747 

403 

1150 

56 

20.1 

History 

635 

183 

818 

80^4 

10. 1 

Latin 

1955 

921 

2876 

i5o>4 

12.5 

Mathematics 

2066 

591 

2657 

341;^ 

7-7 

Physics 

175 

67 

242 

59;^ 

4- 

7889 

3211 

11,100 

1130M 

9.8 

The  average  number  of  topics  in  which  each  candidate  sub¬ 
mitted  answer-books  was  8.  i . 

Unfortunately  for  the  accuracy  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns 
of  the  above  table,  the  generosity  of  the  readers  was  such  that 
the  number  of  hours  of  service  reported  by  them,  as  the  basis 
for  the  honorarium  to  be  paid,  fell  far  short  of  the  whole  period 
of  service  in  many  cases.  This  explains  the  apparently  large 
number  of  answer-books  rated  per  hour  in  English,  Greek,  his¬ 
tory,  and  Latin.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  answer-books  re-read  in  these  subjects  was  large,  and 
that  the  re-reading  of  books  rated  below  6o  was  often  very 
rapid,  as  the  candidate’s  failure  to  reach  that  grade  was  usually 
obvious  at  a  glance. 

As  rapidly  as  the  rated  answer-books  were  returned  to  the 
secretary’s  office,  the  ratings  were  transferred  to  permanent 
record  sheets  and  to  the  certificates  to  be  issued  to  the  candi¬ 
dates.  At  this  point,  where  merely  mechanical  accuracy  was 
required,  it  was  found  that  the  only  clerical  assistance  available 
was  unfortunately  not  skilled  in  such  work,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  a  number  of  clerical  errors  were  made  in  transcribing 
the  ratings.  It  goes  without  saying  that  not  a  single  mistake 
in  transcription  should  have  been  made.  Because  of  errors 
of  the  kind  noted,  a  number  of  certificates  were  recalled  or  re¬ 
turned  for  correction.  The  certificates  so  recalled  or  returned 
numbered  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  issued. 
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Steps  will  be  taken  to  make  a  repetition  of  this  experience  al¬ 
most,  if  not  quite,  impossible. 

The  examinations  were  concluded  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur¬ 
day,  June  22,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  candidates 
examined  in  Europe  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  certificates  giv¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  examinations  were  mailed  to  the  candi¬ 
dates  on  or  before  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  July  3.  Be¬ 
fore  that  date  every  demand  from  any  college  for  information, 
as  to  the  performance  of  any  specified  candidate,  was  honored 
as  promptly  as  possible.  Idsts  were  furnished  to  each  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  named  in  Table  V  above,  which  contained  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  candidates  who  had  declared  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  seeking  admission  to  the  respective  institutions.  By 
July  1 5  the  pressure  of  work  in  the  secretary’s  office  was  over, 
and  the  extra  clerical  force  dismissed. 

A  reading  of  the  questions  set  in  the  examina- 
Exam^nations  tions  will  show,  I  think,  that  they  are  much 
more  thoro,  better  balanced,  and  more  search¬ 
ing  than  those  usually  set  by  the  colleges  individually.  This 
was  to  be  expected,  and  was  a  result  confidently  counted  upon 
to  follow  from  the  plan  of  bringing  together  several  view¬ 
points,  including  that  of  the  secondary  schools,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  questions.  Every  efifort  has  been  made,  and  will 
continue  to  be  made,  to  obtain  from  teachers  criticisms  of  the 
questions  used  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years.  So  far  as  answers  to  requests  for  criticisms  and 
suggestions  have  yet  reached  the  secretary,  they  are  almost  uni¬ 
formly  commendatory  of  the  questions  set.  in  many  cases  en¬ 
thusiastically  so.  Some  teachers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
question-pai)ers  were  in  a  few  cases  too  long  and.  in  at  least  one 
case,  too  difficult.  The  one  criticism  that  the  board  could  not 
afford  to  face,  namely,  that  the  questions  set  were  too  easy,  has 
not  been  made.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  therefore,  that 
nearly  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  answer-lnjoks  received  were  rated 
60  or  above,  on  a  scale  of  100.  The  following  table,  which 
shows  the  performances  of  the  candidates  in  each  topic,  as 
judged  by  the  readers,  is  of  exceptional  interest ; 
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Ratings  accorded  t 


Chemistry 

English 

a.  Reading. 

b.  Study  ... 


French 

a.  Elementary.. 

b.  Intermediate. 

c.  Advanced.... 


German 

a.  Elementary . 

b.  Intermediate . 

c.  Advanced . 


Greek 

a.  I.  Grammar  . 

II.  Composition . 

b.  Xenophon . 

c.  Homer,  Iliad,  I-III.. 

d.  Homer,  Iliad,  VI- 

VIII . 

e.  Herodotus . 

f.  Advanced  composi¬ 

tion . 

g.  Sight  translation.... 


History 

a.  1.  Greek . 

II.  Roman . 

b.  Mediaeval  and  mod¬ 

ern . 

c.  P'nglish . 

d.  .American . 


Latin 

a.  I.  Grammar . 

II.  Composition . 

b.  Cicsar . 

c.  Cicero . 

d.  Virgil:  .^neid,  I-VI.. 

e.  Nepos . 

f.  SalliKst . 

g-  Ovid . 

h.  Virgil:  Eclogues  and 

Georgies . 

/.  Virgil:  Aineid,  VII- 
XH . 


TABLE  VII 

HE  Candidates  for  E.xa.mi nation  in  each  Subject 


College  Enlt  ance 
Examination  Hoard 

Columbia 

Unh'ersily 

Barnard  College 

i 

( Excellen  t — go-iod) 

1 

lx 

4 

1 

1 

(Aboi'e  bo—E'air,  Good,  or 
Excellent) 

S 

1 

0 

(Failure— Beloiv  40) 

(Below  bo  —  Poor,  Very 
Poor,  or  E'ailure) 

•  75 

106 

9 

1901 

A 

I 

B 

27 

c 

42 

Total 

70 

24 

E 

31 

E 

65 

Total 

120 

190 

S' 2; 

169 

15.3 

66 

73 

554 

485! 

*52 

25 

95 

78 

192 

138 

339 

241 

56 

45 

93 

8t 

66 

ii3 

2xi; 

244 

554 

485 

57S 

3^2 

70J9 

77 

273 

330 

5S0 

toi 

274 

1S4 

459 

2039 

183 

167 

6g 

419 

9 

61 

108 

178 

73 

60 

108 

a4r 

41.) 

67 

21 

23 

lit 

— 

32 

49 

71 

*7 

17 

6 

40 

Ill 

14 

— 

— 

14 

“ 

3 

3 

2 

1 

8 

11 

M 

264 

isa 

SI* 

9 

Sj 

/bo 

252 

92 

7S 

122 

2q2 

544 

zq2 

146 

49 

387 

20 

99 

122 

241 

61 

33 

52 

146 

387 

8s 

24 

17 

126 

9 

55 

39 

10^ 

17 

6 

— 

23 

126 

23 

iS 

7 

12 

19 

1 

3 

2 

6 

25 

300 

/70 

bS 

sje 

29 

lO/ 

273 

3b3 

79 

42 

34 

275 

53S 

81 

35 

24 

140 

6 

>4 

25 

•45 

13 

18 

65 

9S 

140 

73 

33 

25 

*3* 

2 

15 

30 

47 

9 

20 

55 

84 

<3* 

78 

38 

23 

139 

5 

26 

38 

69 

30 

*5 

25 

70 

»39 

4*^ 

33 

29 

III 

6 

as 

47 

78 

33 

6 

s 

33 

III 

2 

I 
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3 

I 

I 

_ 

2 

— 

_ 

I 

t 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

40 

25 

los 

2 

.4 

38 

54 

20 

16 

15 

51 

10^ 

62 

32 

24 

118 

7 

16 

36 

49 

»9 

30 

30 

69 

118 

SSs 

212 

>50 

717 

29 

/// 

204 

3U 

It2 

9J 

iqb 

403 

747 

98 

19 

135 

I 

38 

56 

95 

18 

13 

9 

40 

‘35 

93 

20 

.6 

129 

2 

33 

55 

90  - 

«9 

9 

II 

39 

129 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

— 

_ 

88 

18 

21 

127 

2 

18 

72 

92 

11 

»9 

5 

35 

127 

117 

no 

17 

244 

8 

43 

124 

J7S 

31 

31 

i7 

69 

244 

sob 

167 

72 

bjS 

13 

232 

307 

452 

69 

72 

42 

233 

b35 

218 

73 

70 

361 

5 

16 

120 

J41 

50 

70 

100 

230 

361 

iq8 

62 

64 

324 

7 

21 

97 

»25 

54 

20 

1 16 

199 

324 

158 

.3 

167 

26 

49 

57 

132 

18 

9 

8 

35 

167 

185 

64 

67 

316 

25 

83 

118 

226 

as 

40 

25 

90 

316 

14-2 

68 

62 

272 

10 

59 

94 

160 

3a 

48 

32 

112 

273 

22 

22 

12 

3 

14 

2 

6 

8 

23 

18 

— 

18 

5 

4 

7 

16 

— 

I 

1 

2 

i3 

15 

— 

*5 

I 

3 

4 

a 

I 

6 

7 
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- 
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TABLE  \U— Continued 


Ratings  accorded  the  Candidates  for  Examination  in  each  Sibject 


College  Entrance 
Examination  Board 

Columbia 

University 

Barnard  College 

(Excellent — go- too)  | 

? 

1 

.Is 

(Above  bo— Fair,  Good,  or 
Excellent) 

1 

1 

% 

s 

A 

B 

c 

Total 

Z> 

E 

F 

Total 

L,aX\n— Continued 

.  k.  Cicero:  De  Amicitia 
and  De  Senectute. . 

— 

/.  Advanced  composi- 
tion . 

67 

55 

67 

189 

3 

ID 

45 

58 

16 

37 

78 

I3I 

x8o 

m.  Sight  translation.  . . . 

12Q 

6q 

70 

268 

*3 

52 

76 

.5. 

22 

32 

63 

117 

268 

ei55 

3<f7 

403 

1055 

105 

307 

t>22 

1034 

2/Q 

273 

42g 

Q2l 

1055 

Mathematics 

a.  Elementary  algebra 

I.  To  quadratics... 
II.  Quadratics  and 

312 

190 

85 

587 

89 

254 

170 

513 

27 

ax 

36 

74 

587 

beyond . 

259 

*73 

84 

S16 

MI 

130 

139 

410 

28 

3> 

47 

106 

516 

b.  Advanced  algebra... 

76 

100 

Q 

185 

10 

30 

55 

95 

16 

14 

60 

90 

185 

c.  Plane  geometry . 

225 

120 

77 

432 

2Q 

•71 

133 

*32 

54 

43 

93 

X90 

422 

d.  Solid  geometry . 

IS 

4* 

83 

8 

14 

36 

s8 

13 

5 

7 

25 

83 

e.  Plane  trigonometry 

f.  Plane  and  solid  ge¬ 

ometry . 

67 

9* 

7 

165 

9 

25 

55 

89 

16 

20 

40 

76 

165 

55 

53 

108 

6 

24 

48 

78 

11 

4 

15 

3° 

108 

I02Q 

■jba 

itX) 

2Cibb 

ege 

54S 

t>35 

>475 

lbs 

138 

2S5 

501 

2obb 

Physics 

Elementary  physics... 

76 

90 

Q 

175 

7 

48 

53 

108 

28 

19 

20 

67 

175 

4258 

2420 

I2II 

tSSq 

5t>2 

1500 

2Sib 

4byS 

<$’<87 

922 

1400 

s 

V-il. 

20.2^ 

32^ 

59- 

11.2^ 

II. 7^ 

17. 8< 

40.7* 

By  vote  of  the  board,  on  November  17,  1900, 
Financial  after  detailed  estimates  had  been  submitted 

by  the  secretary,  it  was  voted  to  appropriate 
$6000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30. 
1901.  Of  this  sum  $4000  was  appropriated  for  the  conduct  of 
the  secretary’s  office,  including  salary  of  associate  secretary, 
office  furniture,  printing,  stationery,  postage,  and  incidentals, 
and  $2000  for  the  conduct  of  the  examinations,  including  the 
payments  to  examiners  anti  readers  and  the  expenses  of  the 
local  supervisors.  On  May  18,  1901,  the  Ixiard  voted  to  re¬ 
move  the  limitation  of  $2000  on  the  cost  of  conducting  the  ex- 
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aminations,  provided  that  the  total  expense  of  the  board  for 
the  year  should  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $6000. 

It  is  the  confident  expectation  that  when  the  work  of  the 
board  is  thoroly  established,  and  the  co-operating  colleges  have 
withdrawn  their  separate  admission  examinations  now  held  in 
June  of  each  year,  the  income  from  the  examination  fee  of 
$5  paid  by  each  candidate  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  board.  For  the  present  year,  as  for  the  year 
following,  funds  were  to  be  provided  in  excess  of  any  amount 
which  the  examination  fees  were  likely  to  produce,  and  for  dis¬ 
bursements  to  be  made  before  any  fees  were  collected.  A 
generous  friend  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  board 
offered  to  advance  the  sum  of  $5500  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
first  fiscal  year,  and  with  this  sum  the  board  began  its  opera¬ 
tions.  Subsequently,  on  May  18,  1901,  the  board  voted  to  ask 
each  of  the  co-operating  institutions  to  advance  a  small  sum 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  first  fiscal  year,  this  sum  to  be  re¬ 
paid,  pr^o  rata,  as  the  surplus  income  of  the  board  in  future 
years  will  permit.  For  this  purpose  the  co-operating  institu¬ 
tions  were  divided  into  three  groups  based  upon  the  size  of  their 
entering  classes  in  1900.  These  groups,  and  the  amounts 
asked  of  each,  were  as  follows : 


1.  Columbia  University,  Cornell  University,  Vassar  Colletje,  $300  each . .  S  900 

2.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Lehigh  University,  University  of  I’ennsylvania, 

and  Woman’s  College,  Baltimore,  $225  each .  c)00 

3.  Barnard  College,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  New  York  University, 

Rutgers  College,  Swarthmore  College,  Union  College,  W’ashing- 
ton  and  Jefferson  College,  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

$150  each .  1,200 


$3,000 

In  addition,  Princeton  University,  altho  not  represented  on 
the  board,  generously  made  an  appropriation  of  $300  to  the 
l)oard,  which  was  duly  received  by  the  treasurer. 

Had  each  of  the  973  candidates  for  examination  paid  to  the 
board  the  required  fee  of  $5,  the  income  from  this  .source  for 
the  fiscal  year  would  have  been  $4865.  It  was  recognized, 
however,  that,  in  this  first  year  of  the  board’s  existence,  there 
were  certain  conditions  which  had  to  be  met  by  exceptional 
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legislation.  For  example,  where  candidates  had  paid  a  fee  of  $5 
to  one  of  the  co-operating  colleges  for  preliminary  examinations 
in  1900,  it  was  necessary  for  the  board  to  take  up  the  record  of 
such  a  student  at  the  point  where  the  individual  institution 
laid  it  down,  and  to  examine  him  in  1901  without  payment  of  an 
additional  fee.  Hereafter  the  board’s  rule  of  exacting  the  fee 
of  $5  from  each  student  examined  each  year,  whether  such 
examination  be  partial  or  complete,  can  equitably  be  enforced. 
This  year  such  was  not  the  case,  and  the  e.xecutive  committee 
authorized  the  secretary  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  the  fee  of  $5,  a 
receipt  from  any  co-operating  college  for  an  examination  fee 
of  $5  paid  to  that  college,  either  in  1900  or  in  1901.  Under 
the  operation  of  this  provision  the  329  candidates  who  applied 
for  examination  to  Columbia  University  and  the  144  who  ap¬ 
plied  for  examination  to  Barnard  College,  and  who  paid  the 
fee  of  $5  to  those  institutions,  were  examined  by  the  board, 
without  further  payment,  on  presentation  of  their  receipts,  as 
stated.  Of  the  500  candidates  who  made  application  direct  to 
the  board,  45 1  paid  the  fee  of  $5  in  cash,  making  the  total  in¬ 
come  from  examination  fees  for  the  year  $2255.  The  49  re¬ 
maining  candidates  presented  receipts,  as  follows : 


Barnard  College .  3 

Bryn  Mawr  College .  i 

Columbia  University . 43 

New  York  University .  i 

University  of  Pennsylvania .  l 


49 

Statem^t  ofin-  above-named  items  of  income,  together 
come  and  Expend-  .  ° 

itures  with  Others  which  are  self-explanatory,  are 

stated  in  full  in  the  financial  statement  which  follows. 

TABLE  VI II 

Fivwciai.  Statkment,  Uecemmer  i,  igoo,  to  September  i,  1901 
Income 


I.  Balance  on  hand  from  funds  of  Preliminary  Conference, 

November  17,  iqoo .  $138.89 

a.  Sales  of  documents . .  37-05 

3.  Appropriation  by  the  Associaii-Hi  Colleges  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools  of  the  Middle  Siaie-  .and  Maryland .  So.rxj 


r 


i 

[ 

I 

I 

I 

( 
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4.  Appropriation  by  Princeton  University .  $300.00 

5.  Advances  by  the  co-operating  colleges  : 

Columbia,  Cornell,  Vassar,  $300  each . $900.00 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Woman’s  College,  Baltimore, 

$225  each .  450.00 

Barnard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Swarthmore,  Washington  and 

Jefferson,  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  $150  each  750.00  2,100.00 

6.  Cash  advances  to  the  board .  3,500.00 

7.  Examination  fees  : 

451  at  $5 .  2,255.00 

522  receipts 


973 


Total, 


$8,380.94 


E.xpenuiturf.s 

A.  Office  of  the  secretary  ; 

1.  Associate  secretary 

Salary .  $1,083.34 

Expenses . .  10.00 

2.  Stenographer. . . 

3.  Office  furniture . 

4.  Printing . 

5.  Stationery  and  incidentals . 

6.  Postage  and  express . 

7.  Clerical  services . 


B.  Conduct  of  examinations 

I.  Examiners 

.Salaries . 

.  $990.00 

Expenses . 

.  82.97 

2.  Readers 

Salaries . 

.  $806.25 

Expenses . . 

3.  Supervisors  and  proctors 

Expenses . 

4.  Examination  supplies 

Question  papers,  answer-books,  maps, 
and  logarithmic  tables . 


$1,093.34 
412.00 
194.10 
274  95 

172.38 

281.39 
127^13 


$1,072.97 


92435 

450.31 


452.47 


$2,555.29 


$2,900.10 


Total  expenses 

Balance  on  hand 

With  the  secretary . 

With  the  treasurer . 


$5,455.39 


$  270.96 

2,654.59  $2  925  55 


Total .  $8,380.94 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year 
are; 

Salary  of  associate  secretary,  3  months,  @  $125 .  $375 

Stenographer,  13  weeks  @  $12  .  156 

Postage .  10 


$541 
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This  amount,  added  to  the  actual  expenditures  for  the  nine 
months  ending  September  i,  1901,  will  bring  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  year  up  to  $5996.39,  or  $3.61  less  than  the  limit 
authorized  by  the  board.  In  order  to  make  this  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  the  cost  of  issuing  the  present  report  must  either  be  met 
by  a  special  appropriation  or  else  carried  over  as  a  charge 
against  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

When  the  following  institutions  make  the  advances  requested 
by  the  resolution  of  the  board  passed  May  18,  1901,  the  income 
of  the  board  for  the  fiscal  year  will  be  increased  by  $900. 


Bryn  Mawr  College,  Lehigh  University,  $225  each . $450 

New  York  University,  Rutgers  College,  Union  College,  S150  each. .  450  $906 


The  experience  of  the  year  shows  that  to 
Hereafter  maintain  the  work  of  the  board  properly  by 

paying  an  adequate  salary  to  a  secretary  or 
associate  secretary,  and  by  appropriate  payments  to  examiners, 
readers,  and  proctors,  not  less  than  $8000  a  year  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  This  amount  would  be  increased  were  the  board  to 
pay  rental  for  its  administrative  offices.  That  the  expenses  of 
the  first  year  have  been  kept  below  $6000  is  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  men  and  women,  experienced  school  and  college 
teachers,  enthusiastic  in  their  belief  that  the  board  provides  a 
solution  for  one  of  the  most  vexatious  problems  of  American 
education,  have  cheerfully  given  their  services,  or  have  accepted 
an  honorarium  that  served  rather  to  establish  the  principle  that 
such  service  should  be  paid  for  than  to  pay  for  the  service. 

In  1901  the  board  examined  973  students  and,  as  shown 
above,  the  income  from  fees  would  normally  have  been  $4865. 
On  the  basis  of  an  expenditure  of  $8000,  this  would  have  left 
a  deficiency  of  but  $3135,  to  be  met  by  the  fifteen  co-operating 
colleges.  When  1600  candidates  present  themselves  and  pay 
the  fee  there  will  be  no  deficiency  whatever  to  be  met;  and  that 
this  number  will  make  application  in  1903,  if  not  in  1902,  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt.  If  the  co-operating  colleges,  includ¬ 
ing  Princeton,  will  withdraw  their  own  separate  examinations, 
beginning  in  June,  1902,  and  substitute  those  of  the  board  of 
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which  they  are  members,  the  income  from  fees  in  1902  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses.  This  fact 
is  apparent  from  the  figures  given  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  number  of  candidates  separately  examined  by  the 
co-operating  colleges,  including  Princeton,  in  June,  1901 : 


TABLE  IX 

Number  of  CANnioATES  Separately  Examined  in  June,  1901,  by  the 
Colleges  Named 


,  .  Examined  at 

COLLEGE  t^oLLEGE 

Barnard  o 

Examined 

Elsewhere 

0 

Total 

0 

Places  of 
Examination 

0 

Bryn  Mawr 

153 

II9 

272 

13 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cornell 

150 

0 

150 

1 

Johns  Hopkins 

69 

3 

72 

3 

Lehigh 

74 

23 

97 

17 

New  York  University 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Princeton 

38 

417 

455 

54 

Rutgers 

67 

0 

67 

I 

.Swarthinore 

2 

0 

2 

I 

Union 

16 

7 

23 

6 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

185 

33 

218 

16 

Vassar 

70 

61 

131 

26 

Washington  and  Jefferson 

12 

0 

12 

1 

Western  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore 

0 

No  information  received 

0  0 

0 

Total 

836 

663 

1499 

139 

In  addition  to  this  large  number  of  students  examined  for 
admission  to  colleges  and  scientific  schools  in  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  this  first  year 
of  its  existence,  the  board  has  examined  78  candidates  for  col¬ 
leges  in  New  England,  and  in  1902  the  number  of  such  candi¬ 
dates  will  be  largely  increased.  Even  if  Bowdoin  and  Har¬ 
vard  should  delay  another  year  in  voting  to  accept  the  results 
of  the  board’s  examinations,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Ixiard  has  a 
possible  constituency  of  at  least  2500  or  2600  candidates  for 
examination  for  admission  to  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
each  year.  With  the  wider  knowledge  of  the  board’s  work 
and  the  use  of  the  examinations  by  secondary  schools,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  graduation  or  of  basing  the  schools’  certificates  upon 
them,  this  number  will  rise  rapidly  to  not  less  than  5000.  The 
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administrative  machinery  which  has  been  created,  and  the 
methods  which  have  been  devised,  make  provision  for  the 
prompt  examination  and  certification  of  5000  candidates  as  well 
as  of  1000. 

The  one  thing  remaining  to  be  done  to  insure  the  permanent 
success  of  the  board,  and  to  put  its  finances  upon  a  sound  basis, 
is  for  the  co-operating  colleges,  including  Princeton,  to  follow 
the  example  of  Barnard,  Columbia,  Cornell  (after  1901),  and 
New  York  University,  and  substitute  the  board’s  examinations 
absolutely  for  their  own  separate  admission  examinations,  now 
held  in  June  of  each  year.  Until  this  is  done  the  more  timid  of 
the  secondary-school  teachers  will  feel  that  the  favor  of  the 
colleges  may  best  be  sought  by  directing  their  pupils  to  the 
separate  examinations,  and  this  will  tertd  to  prolong  the  very 
conditions  from  which  schools  and  colleges  alike  profess  to  be 
so  eager  to  escape. 

Separate  admission  examinations  in  September  would  re¬ 
main  for  the  convenience  of  belated  or  conditioned  students, 
as  well  as  for  the  award  of  any  special  honors  or  prizes  the 
tests  for  which  a  given  college  might  wish  to  control  absolutely. 

It  is  interesting  now  to  look  back  and  see  with 
****  how  little  friction  the  far-reaching  reform 

which  the  board  has  undertaken  has  been  put 
in  operation.  It  only  required  something  of  the  same  capacity 
for  co-operative  endeavor  that  every  man  of  affairs  has  to  pos¬ 
sess  in  order  to  exist  at  all,  but  to  which  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  have  been  almost  total  strangers.  The  theoretical 
objections,  which  to  some  have  seemed  so  weighty,  are  proved 
to  be  wholly  imaginary.  The  atmosphere  of  intercollegiate 
athletic  contests  and  of  struggle  for  purely  material  successes 
has  spread  with  startling  rapidity  over  the  whole  college  world. 
Gains  in  buildings,  in  gifts,  and  in  numbers  of  students — espe¬ 
cially  the  latter — have  been  put  forward  as  the  characteristics 
of  institutional  advance.  The  two  crucial  questions,  What  is 
done  for  the  students  after  they  are  in  college  ?  and,  What  is  the 
college  doing  for  American  education  as  a  whole?  have  been 
pushed  into  the  background,  at  least  so  far  as  the  public  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  colleges  have  been  put,  and  have  put  themselves. 
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in  the  position  of  business  rivals,  each  seeking  to  divert  the 
other’s  trade  to  itself.  Along  this  line  no  educational  progress 
is  to  be  expected. 

In  my  view  a  college  is  an  ethical  person,  as  much  as  is  an  in¬ 
dividual,  and  it  owes  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  public, 
and  to  education  as  a  whole,  that  are  of  the  highest  and  most 
imperative  character.  These  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
not  met,  and  cannot  be  met,  by  a  policy  of  isolated  action 
toward  the  public  and  the  secondary  schools.  They  are  not 
met  by  elevating  personal  idiosyncrasies  into  requirements  for 
admission  or  by  bizarre  standards,  mistakenly  called  high. 
What  is  essential  is  neither  a  high  standard  nor  a  low  standard, 
but  a  fair  standard  based  upon  normal  secondary-school  in¬ 
struction  ;  this  standard  to  be  set,  and  to  be  administered,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  colleges  and  with  schools. 

This  does  not  mean  either  identical  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  all  colleges  or  the  enforcement  of  the  same  standard  of 
excellence  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  for  one  college  as  for 
another.  Nor  does  it  mean  reducing  the  examination  to  a  mere 
mechanical  routine,  the  element  of  the  candidate’s  personality 
being  wholly  eliminated.  It  means  simply  uniformity  of  defi¬ 
nitions,  topic  by  topic,  with  a  uniform  test  uniformly  adminis¬ 
tered.  Each  college  will  continue  to  fix  its  own  standards  of 
admission  and  to  admit  its  own  students.  For  example,  it  is 
not  essential  that  every  institution  of  collegiate  grade  should 
require  of  candidates  for  admission  an  examination  on  ele¬ 
mentary  French,  or  on  advanced  algebra,  or  on  Homer’s  Iliad. 
It  is,  however,  essential  that  when  elementary  French,  or  ad¬ 
vanced  algebra,  or  Homer’s  Iliad  is  required,  the  definition  of 
the  topic  shall  be  one  and  the  same  for  every  college  which  uses 
it.  Furthermore,  one  college  which  exacts  an  examination  in 
elementary  French  may,  if  it  chooses,  insist  upon  a  standard  of 
excellence  shown  by  a  rating  of  60  on  a  scale  of  100,  while  an¬ 
other  college  may,  if  it  chooses,  be  satisfied  with  a  rating  of  40 
on  the  same  scale.  The  individuality  of  colleges  will  find  full 
opportunity  for  healthy  expression  in  combining  the  topics  or 
units  in  its  scheme  of  requirements,  in  fixing  the  minimum  rat¬ 
ing  which  it  will  accept  as  satisfactory,  and  in  making  what 
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allowance  it  sees  fit  for  the  candidate’s  personal  characteristics. 
In  the  interest  of  sound  education  the  units  to  be  variously  com¬ 
bined  must  be  one  and  the  same,  however  variously  they  may 
be  combined. 

There  are  two  opposing  theories  of  the  college  admission 
examination  and  of  the  relations  between  colleges  and  schools. 
According  to  one  theory,  widely  tho  perhaps  unconsciously 
held,  the  admission  examination  is  a  puzzle  which  the 
schools  are  to  try  to  solve.  The  colleges  and  schools  face 
each  other  in  June  of  each  year  as  antagonists,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  previous  contests,  the  school  prepares  itself  for  each 
new  encounter.  It  is  a  logical  consequence  of  this  theory  that 
some  colleges  resent  the  co-operation  of  the  schools  in  organiz¬ 
ing  and  conducting  the  admission  examinations,  and  that  some 
schools  bring  in  special  coaches,  or  “  crammers,”  in  April  or 
May  of  each  year,  who  are  supposed  to  be  specially  skilled  in 
getting  pupils  ready  to  pass  the  tests  prescribed  by  a  given  col¬ 
lege.  While  this  process  is  going  on,  normal  education  is,  of 
course,  suspended. 

The  other  theory  of  the  college  admission  examination  lays 
less  stress  upon  the  examination  itself  and  more  upon  the  pupils 
and  their  proper  education.  It  regards  the  examination  as  a 
means,  not  an  end.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  only 
wise,  but  important  and  highly  desirable,  that  representatives 
of  the  secondary  schools,  who  have  taught  and  are  teaching  the 
pupils,  should  confer  with  rqjresentatives  of  the  colleges,  who 
are  to  teach  them,  in  arranging  and  enforcing  a  test  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  is  to  determine  whether  the  pupil  is  ready  to 
go  forward  with  advantage  from  the  one  teacher  or  institution 
to  the  other.  It  is  quite  untrue  that  the  aim  of  the  college  ad¬ 
mission  examination  is,  primarily,  to  test  the  work  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  That  is  merely  incidental  to  its  main  pur- 
])('se,  which  is  to  ascertain  whether  a  pupil  is  well  enough 
equipped  for  more  advanced  study  in  college  or  scientific  school. 

Co-ooeration  of  Therefore,  not  only  co-operation  between  col- 
the  Secondary  leges,  but  co-operation  between  colleges  and 
schools,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  college 
admission  examination  which  shall  be  truly  an  effective  educa- 
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tional  instrument.  This  co-operation  of  the  schools  is 
vital  to  the  work  of  this  board,  and  it  can  on  no  account 
be  dispensed  with.  At  every  stage  of  the  work  of  the 
past  year,  from  the  preliminary  conferences  thru  the  rating  of 
the  answer-books,  the  co-operation  of  secondary-school  repre¬ 
sentatives  has  been  invaluable. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  have  taken  notice  of  the 
board’s  work  that  the  presence  of  secondary-school  teachers 
upon  the  committees  of  examiners  which  framed  the  questions 
would,  of  necessity,  give  the  pupils  of  such  representatives  an 
unfair  advantage  in  the  examinations.  To  this  several  replies 
suggest  themselves.  A  cynic  with  some  sense  of  relative 
values  might  answer  that  no  harm  would  be  done  if  the  second¬ 
ary-school  teachers  did  use  their  knowledge  of  the  questions. 
But,  more  seriously,  it  may  be  said  that  the  secondary-school 
representatives,  chosen  for  this  service  year  by  year,  must  be 
men  and  women  whose  character  and  reputation  protect  them 
from  any  suspicion  of  using  the  knowledge  which  their  posi¬ 
tions  as  examiners  bring  them.  In  the  second  place,  this  board 
has  demonstrated  in  its  year  of  existence  that  there  are  no  such 
embarrassments  as  have  been  suggested.  I  have  taken  pains  to 
inquire  of  the  secondary-.school  teachers  who  took  part  in  the 
work  of  the  lx)ard  how  far  they  were  embarrassed,  if  at  all,  by 
such  participation.  'I'he  replies  which  have  been  received  are 
appended : 

From  Principal  David  A.  Kennkdy,  Associate  Examiner  in- 

Greek 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  men  whom  your  hoard  would  choose 
to  aid  in  preparing  the  papers  would  allow  themselves  to  be  “  embarrassed  ’’ 
or  their  schools  to  be  affected  unduly  by  the  knowledge.  .  .  It  is,  of 
course,  natural  that  a  teacher,  in  preparing  a  pa|)er,  or  in  assisting  the  pro¬ 
fessor  in  its  preparation,  should  suggest  those  subjects  and  details  which  he 
considers  essential  in  preparation.  Ikit  under  any  circumstances  he  would 
pursue  this  course  of  questioning,  and  the  knowledge  gained  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  paper  would  be  of  little  moment. — August  a,,  1901. 

From  Principal  Lawrence  C.  Hull,  Associate  Examiner  in- 

Latin 

There  may  be  men  who  cannot  prepare  such  questions  without  being 
embarrassed  in  their  own  class  work.  Undoubtedly  there  are  men  who 
would  use  their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  questions  in  an  unfair  w'ay. 
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But  such  men  are  unfit  to  be  teachers  at  all.  No  man  whom  the  officers  of 
the  board  would  select  for  such  a  duty  could  be  seriously  hampered  in  his 
own  work ;  no  man  who  would  make  an  unfair  use  of  his  knowledge  in 
such  a  case  could  be  trusted  to  face  the  daily  temptation  of  his  own  class¬ 
room.— i8,  1901. 

From  Principal  Henry  P.  Warren,  Associate  Examiner  in 
History 

It  is  very  desirable  that  head  masters  should  have  a  part  in  preparing 
the  examination  papers.  .  .  We  are  an  honorable  borly.  .  .  We  want 
the  point  of  view  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  college  man.  Nothing  has 
so  helped  to  bring  in  that  wretched  certificate  system  as  the  scrappy  or  ill- 
balanced  entrance  examination  questions  set  by  the  colleges  twenty  years 
ago,  and  set  to-day  by  nearly  all  colleges.  .  .  Make  a  perfect  set  of  ques¬ 
tions,  and  all  else  will  take  care  of  itself.— 22,  1901. 

From  Frank  Rollins,  Associate  Examiner  in  Physics 

My  part  in  framing  and  revising  questions  for  the  examination  in 
physics  did  not  embarrass  us  in  our  work  of  instruction,  as  another  teacher 
had  the  college  preparatory  class.  Certainly  no  unfair  advantage  was 
given  to  our  school  by  my  connection  with  the  board  as  an  examiner  in 
physics.  .  ,  I  cannot  believe  that  any  teacher  whom  you  would  be  likely 
to  select  for  this  work  would  be  seriously  embarrassed,  or  would  permit 
himself  or  his  pupils  to  derive  any  advantage  from  his  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  the  examination. — July  23,  1901. 

From  Thomas  B.  Bronson,  Associate  Examiner  in  German 

I  had  not  thought  of  any  embarrassment  regarding  the  point  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  a  dishonest  teacher  might  give  his  class  information  that 
would  help  his  pupils  under  him,  and  perhaps  an  honest  teacher  would 
think  it  his  duty  to  instruct  especially  on  points  that  would  be  brought  out 
in  the  paper.  The  number  of  pupils  affected  by  the  present  scheme  of 
havinga  secondary-school  man  on  the  examining  board  must  be  small,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  advantage  is  great  in  the  fact  that  the  secondary- 
school  man  has  an  opportunity  to  express  himself  as  to  what  can  and  can¬ 
not  be  expected  of  secondary-school  pupils.— yw/v  22,  1901. 

From  Helen  J.  Robins,  Associate  Examiner  in  English 

1  was  not  embarrassed  in  my  instruction  by  my  work  as  an  examiner. 
— y«(K  30,  1901. 

From  Head  Master  John  Meigs,  Member  ok  the  Committee 
ON  Revision 

While  objection  to  the  appointment  of  secondary-school  teachers  to  a 
committee  on  framing  and  revising  examination  questions  had  not  occurred 
to  me,  and  even  now  seems  remote,  I  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  disarm 
the  unholy  or  feeble  suspicions  of  the  brotherhood  by  eliminating  secondary- 
school  men  from  the  work  of  this  committee. 
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A  schoolmaster  who  could,  or  would,  carry  from  the  sessions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  clews  or  suggestions  that  would  color  or  govern  his  own  work  is,  I 
suppose,  conceivable,  but,  somehow  or  other,  I  had  not  imagined  him. — 
July  22,  1901. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  principles  to  which  the 
Conclusion  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
gave  its  approval  when  it  asked  for  the  formation  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  are  as  workable  in 
practice  as  they  are  sound  in  theory.  The  board  has 
accepted  the  opportunity  that  President  Eliot  pointed  out 
during  the  discussion  which  led  to  its  formation,  of  “  making 
an  immense  contribution  to  American  education.”  How 
immense  that  contribution  might  be,  perhaps  even  Mr.  Eliot 
did  not  fully  realize.  It  includes  not  only  the  good  results 
upon  colleges  and  schools  of  community  of  interest  and  com¬ 
munity  of  effort,  but  it  means  the  breaking  down  of  untold 
barriers  to  sound  secondary  and  collegiate  education  by  carry¬ 
ing  high  and  well-defined  standards  of  teaching  and  of  testing 
into  secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  work  of  the  board  will  promptly  elevate 
the  secondary-school  work  in  English,  in  history,  and  in  the 
natural  sciences  to  a  new  plane  of  importance  and  of  effective¬ 
ness.  It  will  control  the  examination  system  in  the  interest  of 
education,  and  resist  the  tendency  to  make  it  a  mere  machine¬ 
like  performance.  It  will  declare  and  enforce  standards  of 
attainment  which  represent,  not  the  labors  of  a  zealous  indi¬ 
vidual,  however  wise,  but  the  mature  judgment  of  a  group  of 
mature  scholars  of  different  training  and  points  of  view. 

The  secondary-school  teachers  may  well  be  pardoned  the 
unrestrained  enthusiasm  they  have  shown  at  the  board’s  organi¬ 
zation  and  early  work.  The  experience  of  each  year  should 
enable  that  work  to  be  improved  beyond  the  risk  of  fair 
criticism. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Secretary 
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DISCUSSIONS 

IS  A  PERMANENTLY  ADEQUATE  DEFINITION  OF 
EDUCATION  POSSIBLE? 

The  state’s  increasing  assumption  of  administrative  func¬ 
tions  in  educational  work  compels  attention  to  the  aim  involved. 
The  more  dominating  becomes  the  authority  whence  prescrip¬ 
tion  issues,  the  more  careful  should  become  the  scrutiny  of  the 
purpose  and  the  result.  Whatever  determines  the  educational 
product  desired  fixes  sooner  or  later  the  processes  of  education. 
Hence  no  narrow  limits  nor  frail  formulae,  however  beautifully 
improvised,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  the  final  boundaries 
of  educational  achievement.  Herein  lies  the  serious  import  of 
any  supposedly  final  definition  of  education. 

If  a  class  of  high  school  seniors  be  asked  what  it  is  to  be 
educated,  the  replies  will  vary  as  widely  as  their  past  lives  and 
their  present  aspirations.  They  are  able  partly  to  realize  the 
difference  in  themselves  which  the  high  school  period  has 
wrought.  They  recognize  now  the  changed  views,  the  finer 
interplay  of  social  polities,  the  richer  fountain  of  joy.  Their 
minds,  however,  at  once  face  forward  to  the  widening  angle  of 
life  for  themselves.  Each  in  accordance  with  aroused  desires 
and  capacities  decides :  “  Thus  and  so,  in  such  and  such  lines, 
will  I  go  on  with  my  education.”  He  sets  no  limit,  he  sees 
none,  past,  present,  or  future,  to  the  for  him  continuous  process. 
But  we,  outsiders  to  his  mind,  say  limitingly  that  we  have 
given  him  a  high  school  education.  And,  arranged  in  state 
before  the  paymaster  the  public,  we  deal  out  machine-made  cer¬ 
tificates  of  gp'aduated  uniformity. 

•Ask  your  next  door  neighbor  what  it  is  to  be  educated.  His 
response  will  vary  with  his  age,  religion,  financial  standing,  and 
social  position.  If  he  is  just  establishing  a  family  he  will  think 
of  education  as  a  means  of  getting  money.  If  he  is  past  forty 
he  will  speak  of  it  as  something  that  should  have  revealed  to 
him  earlier  his  own  proper  capabilities.  The  religious  en- 
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thusiast  sees  in  education  a  fitting  for  the  future  life  rather  than 
for  the  present.  A  business  man  sees  education  in  the  early 
knowledge  of  men  and  markets,  and  in  a  readiness  to  “  carry 
a  message  to  Garcia.” 

Professional  men  are  similarly  divergent.  The  professor 
of  history  finds  education  in  social  adaptation.  The  teacher 
of  physical  science  observes  that  education  comes  from  experi¬ 
mental  investigation.  The  psychological  leader  rests  upon 
serene  idea-forces.  When  the  venerable  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon 
was  asked,  ”  What  is  education  ?  ”  his  prompt  reply  was,  “  To 
know  God  and  obey  him.”  Fouillee  states:  “  Education  is  a 
work  of  intellectual  selection.  .  .  Education  should  lie  a 
cultivation  of  living  forces  with  a  view  of  assuring  the 
supremacy  of  the  highest  idea-forces.  .  .  The  very  end  is  the 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  ends  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.”  With  Thomas  Davidson,  “  Education  consists  in 
enabling  a  human  being  to  construct  a  certain  kind  of  world.” 
But  an  uneducated  man  inevitably  does  this,  tho  more  slowly. 
A  pedagogical  journal  of  current  date  says :  “  Happiness, 
rational  happiness,  must  be  the  prominent,  the  main  question, 
in  educating  human  beings ;  it  must  be  the  foremost  considera¬ 
tion.  True  pedagogy  makes  this  the  great  question.”  In  the 
Educational  Review'  for  September,  1896,  Dr.  Butler  held 
that  “  to  live  together  with  one’s  fellow's  in  a  community  in¬ 
volves  fitness  to  live.  This  fitness,  in  turn,  implies  discipline, 
instruction,  training;  in  a  word,  education.”  This  education, 
then,  becomes  a  function  of  cornmunity  life.  One’s  life  is  his 
quota  to  the  public  existence.  These  quotas  must  necessarily 
differ  widely  because  of  individual  capabilities  varied  thru  in¬ 
heritance  or  acquisition,  because  of  the  needs  of  divers  peoples, 
and  because  of  the  needs  of  different  periods.  The  Puritans 
flemanded  sobriety  as  in  the  presence  of  a  fearful  God.  Plato 
held  education  to  be  the  philoso]ihy  of  life,  and  the  Greeks  aimed 
at  the  graceful  mastery  of  their  immediate  conditions.  In  the 
Educational  Review  for  December,  1899,  Dr.  Butler  sets 
forth  this:  “  Education  is  the  adaptation  of  a  person,  a  self- 
conscious  being,  to  environment,  and  the  development  of 
capacity  in  a  person  to  mmlify  or  control  that  environment.” 
This  is  certainly  a  fine  definition  as  to  subject-matter  for  man’s 
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activities.  Some  sociologist  might  retort,  however,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  political  boss  who  dominates  New  York  City  is  a  brilliant 
product  of  just  this  educational  process;  for  he  seems  to  have 
adapted  himself  to  his  environment,  and  evidently  has  capacity 
to  modify  and  control  that  environment.  Clearly  some  ethical 
bias  should  be  included  in  this  definition.  The  philosophical 
Dr.  Harris  declares ;  “  The  science  of  education  demands  for 
education  as  its  central  theme,  the  study  of  the  spiritual  evolu¬ 
tion  of  civilization.”  President  Jones  of  Hobart  writes  that. 
”  the  function  of  the  primary  school  is  the  socializing  of  the 
child.”  Horace  Mann  gave,  as  one  of  three  fundamental 
propositions  underlying  the  common  school,  the  statement  that 
property  may  be  taxed  for  the  "  education  of  all  youth  up  to 
such  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice,  and  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their  social  and  civil 
duties.”  Ruskin  aimed  within  his  field,  ”  First,  to  give  every 
student  the  advantage  of  the  happiness  and  knowledge  which 
the  study  of  art  conveys;  second,  to  force  some  knowledge  of 
art  among  those  who  are  likely  to  become  patrons  or  critics; 
third,  to  leave  no  Giotto  lost  among  the  hill  shepherds.”  Or, 
as  Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis  sums  it  up,  “  Education  is  the  giving  the 
soul  vision  power;  it  is  the  art  of  taking  down  the  blinds.”  In 
the  Atlantic  monthly  for  January,  1901,  Mr.  H.  D.  Sedgwick 
writes :  “  Education  is  the  working  of  all  forces  that  fashion  a 
man  during  the  plastic  years  before  his  habits  become  fixed  and 
his  character  determined.”  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  writing  in  the 
London  Journal  of  education  for  Septemlier,  1896,  frames  the 
following :  ”  The  adult  iK)rtion  of  the  community  organized  in 
the  forms  of  the  family,  state,  and  church,  and  various  miscella¬ 
neous  associations  desire  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  ris- 
ing  generation.  This  it  seeks  to  do  by  the  emplojTnent  of  cer¬ 
tain  deliberate  modes  of  influence  as  an  addition  to  the 
inevitable  influence  of  circumstance  and  environment  that 
operate  on  all  human  life.  These  specific  influences  are  called 
education,  and  those  who  exercise  them  are  called  teachers.” 
It  certainly  is  a  far  cry  from  Dr.  Sheldon’s  intrinsic  and 
spiritual.  "  To  know  God  and  obey  him.”  to  Mr.  Findlay’s  ex¬ 
trinsic  and  instrumental  “  Specific  influences.” 

It  is,  of  course,  fully  understood  that  these  citations  from 
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current  thought  have  no  essential  value  in  determining  the 
question  under  consideration.  They  are  collated  only  to  show 
the  boundaries  of  the  field. 

Evidently  education  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  purpose,  either 
individual  or  racial;  in  terms  of  processes  and  instruments;  in 
terms  of  subject  matter;  and  in  terms  of  the  subjected  pupil. 
Bain  lays  weight  on  subject-matter;  Dr.  Butler  emphasizes  the 
community;  Mr.  Findlay  admires  the  machinery;  Herbart 
desires  an  all-round  manliness.  Bain  says  that  the  ethical  anrl 
theological  training  for  character  can  only  be  brought  into  the 
field  under  protest,  and  education  “  barely  admits  of  precise 
demonstration  or  statement.”  The  difficulty  in  formulating  a 
definition  of  education  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  lie  in  the  many 
sides  offered  to  view  by  the  subject  to  l3e  defined.  If  we  look  at 
one  facet  we  are  sure  we  see  a  red  diamond;  and  we  say  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  emancipation  of  the  youth.  In  another  light,  we 
declare  the  gem  is  blue;  and  then  we  think  education  is  the 
compulsory  subjugation  of  the  youth  to  the  discipline  acquired 
thru  obedience  to  social  demands. 

It  is  plain  that  in  the  final  abstraction  education  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  either  of  accumulated  quantity  or  in  terms  of 
effective  quality.  Some  of  the  ancients,  who  possessed  far  less 
information  than  the  present  high  school  graduate,  are  still  ad¬ 
miringly  named  as  educated  thinkers.  The  examinate  wealth 
of  the  pupil  cannot  be  compared  with  the  staminate  vigor  of 
the  earlier  force.  The  pressing  of  college  studies  into  the 
high  school,  the  crowding  of  high  school  studies  into  the  grades 
below,  the  acceptance  of  nature  study  and  similar  science  for 
the  kindergarten,  all  offer  abundant  proof  that  no  quantitative 
equation  has  here  a  fixed  value.  Says  Boone :  “  In  a  period  of 
limited  knowledge  and  the  universal  rule  of  authority,  a  course 
of  study  was  easily  made  and  as  easily  interpreted.  The  wants 
of  a  homogeneous  life  were  met  by  a  conventional  training.  .  . 
The  history  of  higher  education  for  half  a  century  is  largely  a 
record  of  the  readjustings  of  the  curriculum  to  the  life.”  This 
movement  is  undoubtedly  to  become  more  and  more  notable, 
since  much  of  the  knowledge  given  in  elementary  schools  is 
being  absorbed  without  school. 

The  qualitative  e.xpressions  for  the  values  we  think  of  as 
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education  are  expressed  in  terms  of  racial  development.  But 
racial  development  is  variable  in  cause  and  direction ;  indeed  it 
is  as  varied  as  life.  Racial  development  is  human  life.  The 
trend  toward  social  ends  for  the  chief  aim  in  education  is  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  essential  worthiness  of  humanity.  But  this  means 
humanity  raised  to  the  highest  possible  power;  otherwise  there 
results  stagnation  of  social  standards,  and  consequently  soon 
the  stagnation  of  efforts  of  the  individual  to  rise  above  the 
social  level.  Union  here  must  not  mean  the  absorption  of  the 
man  by  the  mass,  whereby  as  “  in  monasticism  he  becomes  only 
a  minute  fraction  of  a  unit;  but  rather  he  must  remain  a  unit 
and  help  form  a  multiple  unit.”  We  have  an  admirable  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  desired  individual  initiative  among  the  South 
African  Boers,  since  each  soldier  has  within  himself  all  the 
elements  of  an  army.  This  comes  near  to  realizing  Milton’s 
idea  of  a  fuTl  and  generous  education  as  that  which  shall  qualify 
every  man  to  fulfill  every  duty,  both  public  and  private,  both  of 
peace  and  war. 

It  will  help  us  approximate  the  vital  function  of  education  if 
we  conceive  of  the  mind  as  a  self-activity  ever  evolving  stronger 
forces  from  within  to  vitalize  constantly  renewed  accretions 
from  without.  With  this  in  mind  we  can  understand  the  need 
of  placing  emphasis  on  the  period  of  plastic  will.  But  if 
mature  society  finds  as  yet  no  permanent  adjustment  expressi¬ 
ble  in  adecjuate  formuUc,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  say  that  the  child 
certainly  should  be  wholly  confined  and  restrained  as  to  mental 
growth  by  confessedly  inadequate  prescription.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  consider  the  words  of  Locke :  “  No  man  ever  sets  him¬ 
self  alKjut  anything  but  upon  some  view  or  other  which  serves 
him  for  a  reason  for  what  he  does;  and  whatsoever  faculties  he 
employs,  the  understanding,  with  such  light  as  it  has,  well  or 
ill-informed,  always  leads;  and  by  that  light,  true  or  false,  all 
his  operative  powers  are  directed.” 

H'he  question  is  whether  any  permanent  and  at  the  same  time 
adequate  definition  is  possible.  The  contention  is  not  against 
any  offered  definition  nor  in  favor  of  any  proposed  attempt;  but 
rather  to  militate  against  all  attenq)ts  to  consider  transietit  or 
temporary  standards  as  final.  Early  limitation  of  one’s  field 
of  activity  by  a  Tiarrow  definition  would  l)e  disastrous,  did  not 
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all-involving  progress  compel  modifications.  However  at¬ 
tractive  may  be  the  consideration  of  one’s  fundamental  notions, 
the  attempt  to  put  them  into  precise  words — the  framework  of 
thought  and,  so,  essential  life — is  attended  with  risk.  Partly 
because  one  is  likely  to  take  himself  as  he  was  for  himself  as  he 
is,  this  is  a  brake  on  the  progress  of  thought.  Partly  also  be¬ 
cause  when  one’s  judgments  are  framed  and  fleshed,  made  his 
creation,  put  into  language  and  conveyed  to  another,  the  framer 
finds  himself  more  than  half  impelled  to  hold  and  defend  his 
former  views.  1  have  no  doubt  that  a  formal  expression  of 
beliefs  leads  to  formal  retention  of  much  that  more  unrestrained 
evolution  would  easily  discard  as  false.  It  must  at  any  time 
be  ])roper  to  consider  or  question  the  judgments  of  any  earlier 
and  less  fully  evolved  condition.  But  evolution  is  continuous, 
and  social  evolution  has  not  yet  been  observed  thruout  its  entire 
process.  It  is  imi)ossible  therefore  to  determine  from  one 
cross-section  of  the  present  educational  momentum  what  later 
movements  shall  be.  Present  functions  may  cease  to  exist, 
new  forces  may  arise,  new  combinations  occur.  For  instance, 
to  cite  but  one  i)ossible  mcKlification,  the  ethical :  when  society 
shall  have  risen  to  the  practice  of  all  the  precepts  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  conceivably  some  different  values,  aims,  and 
processes  will  enter  into  the  concept  of  education.  The  fac¬ 
tors  in  S(3cial  momentum  are  constantly  fluctuating,  and  educa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  these  variable  factors.  We  have  seen  that  there 
is  no  i)ossible  fixed  standard  of  quantity  in  education.  A  full 
measure  t(j-day  will  be  a  shrunken  measure  to-morrow.  But 
a  definition  must  so  clearly  set  off  the  thing  defined  that  it  may 
be  apprehended  in  quantity  and  content.  Here  then  is  no  per¬ 
manent  basis  for  a  definition. 

If  some  political  boss  should  determine  on  a  different  aim  in 
education  from  what  the  state  members  think  they  want,  by 
what  law  or  ])ermanent  data  of  reference  can  one  adjudicate 
lietween  the  mass  momentum  that  wants  and  the  quicker 
momentum  that  wishes  to  prescribe  and  give?  The  com¬ 
munity  will  undoubtedly  in  the  long  run  determine  for  itself, 
or  think  it  determines  for  itself,  the  education  most  fit  for  its 
own  progress.  The  state  is  then  self-moving.  It  is  evident 
that  no  single  prescribed  direction  will  suffice  for  all  people. 
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But  it  may  be  said  that  an  adequate  definition  of  education 
rises  above  national  or  racial  systems;  that  it  is  a  genus  to  the 
various  isolated  and  transitory  species.  Precisely.  Educa¬ 
tion,  then,  is  not  to  be  conditioned  on  fitness  to  live  in  a  commu¬ 
nity,  in  any  community.  It  miist  be  primarily  a  function  of 
the  individual  who  is  to  undergo  the  process;  and  this  process 
has  its  necessary  end,  and  largely  the  means,  within  his  own 
life.  Education  is  a  function  of  man’s  life.  But  this  is  no 
adequate  definition.  It  is  only  equating  an  unknown  x  with  a 
certain  indeterminate  portion  of  another  unknown  y.  Unless 
we  are  willing  to  say  we  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  lives  with 
us,  we  may  not  presume  to  hold  that  the  current  life  of  this 
date  has  fixed  the  life  aims  or  the  desirable  soul  accumulations 
for  all  time.  It  is  natural  to  infer  from  modern  history  that 
individual  life  will  more  and  more  be  a  recognized  elementary 
force  in  the  composite  life.  But  if  community  judgments  are 
to  control,  one  may  as  easily  infer  from  current  state  systems 
of  education  glorying  in  e.xaminations,  that  a  Chinese  uni¬ 
formity  of  distribution  and  stagnation  will  in  time  result. 

Whether  we  consider  the  life  of  the  individual  or  the  life  of 
society,  we  have  to  do  with  a  complex  indeterminable  mo¬ 
mentum.  Education  is  an  element  of  this  force,  a  variable 
function  of  a  variable.  And  no  one  can  safely  say,  what  might 
be  said  of  functions  in  material  movement,  that  the  variable  we 
call  human  life  has  been  comprehended  and  impounded. 
Whatever  indications  of  fractional  or  entire  force  may  be  found 
at  any  one  instant  by  cross-sectioning  the  current  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  few  would  be  willing  to  say,  even  with  the  best  obtainable 
knowledge  of  factors  acting  hitherto,  that  education  is  hence¬ 
forth  permanently  to  be  a  fixed  proportion  of  life,  and  expressi¬ 
ble  by  a  formula. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  say  that  education  is  all  of  life,  that 
education  is  life.  But  life  is  even  less  amenable  to  a  perma¬ 
nently  adequate  definition.  Xo  one  will  here  draw  other  than 
temixiral  limits.  If  education  is  life,  no  adequate  definition  is 
possible.  If  it  is  a  variable  function  of  indeterminate  life,  no 
l)ermanent  definition  is  possible. 

Leigei  R.  Hunt 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Corning,  N.  Y. 
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THE  TEACHER  AS  A  MORAL  FORCE  :  A  PROTEST 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  public  sentiment  is 
disposed  to  put  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  moral  side 
of  the  teacher’s  work  and  influence.  It  would  reach  this 
result  not  so  much  by  providing  for  fprmal  lessons  in  morals, 
as  by  insisting  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  shall  be 
tonic  and  that  the  teacher’s  ideals  shall  be  in  harmony  with 
his  immensely  important  work.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this 
trend  of  public  opinion  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  larger  view 
the  meaning  of  education. 

'  We  have  come  to  understand  that  the  mind  of  the  child 
cannot  be  rationally  treated  by  simply  storing  it  with  a  given 
amount  of  mathematics,  science,  and  language.  He  has  a 
moral  nature,  an  innate  love  of  right  and  goodness,  which 
demands  recognition  no  less  than  the  memory  and  imagina- 
tionj  Dr.  Hanus  has  happily  expressed  the  fact  in  saying  that 
“  the  true  teacher  will  realize  that  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
social  atmosphere  which  he  creates  is  the  medium  of  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  dawning  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.”  But  more  than 
this,  the  child  is  .soon  to  become  a  citizen,  and  must  share  in 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
As  a  member  of  the  social  whole  he  will  be  asked  to  bear 
burdens  and  put  himself  in  touch  with  all  endeavor  that  tends 
to  strengthen  the  moral  life  of  society.  If  he  fail  here,  then 
society  must  suffer  in  its  most  vital  part,  and  has  a  right  to 
record  its  disappointment  in  strong  terms.  '  It  is  because  edu¬ 
cation  has  such  an  intimate  relation  to  social  welfare,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  help  to  conserve  those  institutions  thru  which 
society  seeks  expression,  that  the  discerning  public  would 
guard  it  with  jealous  care.  Selfishness  and  greed  threaten 
the  stability  of  our  political  institutions  and  render  uncertain 
or  impossible  our  social  progress.  The  most  effective  safe¬ 
guard  against  such  a  catastrophe  is  an  education  which  shall 
be  not  only  intellectual,  but  also  ethical  and  spiritual  in  its 
results.  The  child  must  be  accustomed  to  forecast  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  conduct.  He  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  his  private  interests  are  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  public 
welfare,  but  rather  that  they  are  identical.  He  should  know 
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that  the  vices  of  the  individual  not  only  work  his  own  ruin, 
but  tend  to  disorganize  the  whole  structure  of  society.  One 
of  our  educational  leaders  does  not  put  the  matter  too 
strongly  when  he  says  that  “  the  greatest  need  of  our  time, 
in  higher  and  lower  schools  alike,  is  a  fuller  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  teachers  of  what  human  institutions  really  mean, 
and  what  tremendous  moral  issues  and  principles  they  in¬ 
volve.” 

Thus  a  true  philosophy  of  education  and  practical  states¬ 
manship  alike  unite  in  imposing  a  serious  responsibility  upon 
those  who  teach  in  our  public  and  private  schools.  Such  con¬ 
siderations  lend  a  deep  significance  to  the  function  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  fulfill  this  function  by  the 
mechanical  performance  of  a  series  of  duties  to  which  he  has 
been  assigned  by  some  supervisor  of  education.  The  value  of 
his  services,  both  to  the  child  and  to  society,  must  depend 
upon  the  ethical  inspiration  which  emanates  from  his  per¬ 
sonality — a  personality  which  has  been  deepened  by  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  an  altruistic  spirit.  '  In  other  words,  the  teacher 
must  be  a  personal  moral  force  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
He  cannot  be  one  thing  in  the  classroom  and  something  quite 
different  elsewhere.  Unity  of  character  does  not  admit  of 
any  such  dichotomy  of  conduct.  Such  considerations  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  are  certain  limitations  which  the  true  teacher 
will  impose  upon  himself  in  his  intercourse  with  others.j 
Does  he  put  a  high  value  upon  his  ethical  influence?  Then 
he  will  be  careful  to  refrain  from  such  practices  as  tend  to 
impair  that  influence  with  his  pupils.  So  far  from  accepting 
the  loose  and  variable  standards  of  conduct  which  others  find 
it  easy  to  adopt,  it  will  be  his  ideal  and  endeavor  to  keep  his 
unprofessional  life  free  from  all  suspicion.  ^ 

When,  therefore,  a  company  of  teachers  publicly  announce 
that  they  will  devote  an  afternoon  to  playing  progressive 
euchre,  in  a  public  hall  engaged  for  the  occasion,  we  may 
well  question  whether  they  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  true 
dignity  of  their  calling.  And  when  they  propose,  still  fur¬ 
ther,  to  compete  with  one  another  for  prizes,  which  prizes 
were  obtained  by  solicitation  from  prominent  business  firms 
in  the  city  in  which  they  reside,  we  must  conclude  that  what- 
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ever  else  they  may  be  they  cannot  be  true  teachers.  So  far 
from  being  a  hypothetical  case,  both  of  these  announcements 
recently  appeared  in  a  daily  paper.  It  is  high  time  to  protest 
against  performances  of  such  a  character.  They  are  certain 
to  belittle  the  professional  standing  of  teachers.  If  they  were 
to  become  general  they  would  make  the  name  of  teacher  a 
byword  among  honest  people.  They  betray  such  a  lack  of 
moral  perception  as  to  render  one  unfit  even  to  attempt  the 
duty  of  ethical  instruction.  In  a  city  where  there  are  so  many 
opportunities  for  rational  enjoyment,  in  the  use  of  which  the 
teacher  can  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  his 
work,  there  is  no  e.xcuse  for  wasting  time  in  ways  that  tend 
to  lower  the  ideals  of  character. 

Another  occasion  for  protest  presents  itself  in  the  practice 
on  the  part  of  some  teachers,  of  betting  ui)on  the  results  of 
interscholastic  games.  Of  the  pernicious  influence  of  this 
practice  upon  young  men  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
Nothing  can  more  surely  tend  to  bring  the  whole  matter  of 
competition  in  athletics  into  disrepute.  No  teacher  desires 
to  encourage  a  practice  among  the  young  which  common 
public  sentiment  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  moral  influence  can 
emanate  from  one  who  must  become  an  apologist  for  his 
conduct.  Nothing,  perhaps,  affords  a  better  illustration  of 
a  growing  tendency  to  set  up  two  standards  of  conduct,  one 
for  the  family  and  the  school  and  another  for  the  market  and 
the  forum. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  body  of  teach¬ 
ers  are  disposed  to  adopt  such  low  ideals,  or  to  ignore  their 
responsibility  for  an  important  share  in  the  formation  of  right 
habits  in  their  pupils.  But  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
selection  of  teachers  will  do  well  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
the  moral  element  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  to  dignify 
it  as  something  really  indispensable  to  the  teacher’s  success. 

F.  W".  Osborn 

Adei.phi  College, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ETHICAL  PURPOSE  OF  A  WOMAN’S  COLLEGE 

A  recent  educational  conference  of  more  than  ordinary  note 
was  characterized  by  a  marked  divergence  of  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  the  object  of  a  college  in  general,  and  an  equally  marked, 
but  possibly  inconsistent,  unanimity  concerning  the  puqjose  of  a 
college  for  women.  Underneath  all  the  discussions  ran  a 
subtle  distinction — sometimes  considerately  ignored,  sometimes 
gracefully  hinted;  once,  at  least,  so  urbanely  stated  as  to  con¬ 
ceal  its  force  by  the  grace  of  its  diction.  Trying  to  reduce  this 
<listinction  to  unambiguous  terms,  I  can  find  none  more  suitable 
than  those  in  which  once  it  was  enunciated  by  an  American 
scholar  eminent  in  two  great  universities :  “  Of  course  one 
makes  a  difference  between  real  education  and  women’s  educa¬ 
tion.”  At  the  end  of  the  conference  the  college,  i.  e.,  the 
generic  college,  i.  e.,  the  college  masculine,  was  left  but  a  doubt¬ 
ful  character.  With  equal  vigor  and  positiveness  intellectual 
training  was  asserted  and  denied  to  be  its  specific  aim.  The 
old-fashioned  took  courage  from  the  unhesitating  assurances 
that  its  mission  is  now,  as  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  knowledge,  the  production  of  students,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  scholarly  ideals;  and  the  new-fashioned  consciously 
l)reened  themselves  in  the  new  light  shed  by  repeated  assevera¬ 
tions  that  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  man,  not  the  mind,  ”  to  fit 
for  the  higher  life,  not  for  the  higher  learning.”  And  it  is  to 
l)e  admitted  that  this  alluring  but  undefined  doctrine  had  the 
support  of  most  of  the  speakers  and  the  sympathy  of  most  of 
the  hearers.  Life  is  a  word  of  pleasing  sound  and  import  to 
a  Saxon  audience,  and  the  more  unlimited  its  application  the 
more  effective  its  use.  But  no  such  difference  existed  in  the 
estimate  of  the  college  for  women.  That  was  unquestioningly 
considered  as  a  thing  per  se,  in  its  own  category,  unrelating 
and  unrelated.  By  general  concession  its  object  is  to  develo]) 
the  womanly  virtues. 

Now  there  are  few  habits  more  disquieting  than  that  of  ques¬ 
tioning  accepted  truths.  For  the  peace  of  society,  including 
one’s  individual  pacific  condition,  the  Bellman’s  rule  of  faith  is 
the  only  one  attended  with  safety : 

“  I  have  told  you  thrice, 

And  what  I  tell  you  three  times  is  true." 
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Yet  there  always  exists  an  unfortunate,  but  fortunately  small, 
class  who  accept  a  first  statement  with  outward  calm,  begin  to 
question  its  repetition,  doubt  its  third  assertion,  and,  unless 
promptly  suppressed,  flatly  deny  its  fourth.  It  is  the  ques¬ 
tions,  perhaps  the  doubts,  of  these  unfortunates  concerning  the 
object  of  a  woman’s  college  that  I  would  state.  It  has  been  told 
once,  twice,  even  three  times;  it  is  generally  accepted  as  true; 
but - 

Rejecting  as  aside  from  the  specific  point  at  issue  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  general  aim  of  a  college — masculine  or  feminine 
— where  shall  we  look  for  an  example  to  justify  this  universal 
emphasis  on  the  adjective  of  sex  that  characterizes  a  woman’s 
college  as  a  place  for  the  development  of  the  womanly  virtues? 
Evidently  not  to  the  college  or  the  university  of  the  past,  be¬ 
cause  in  that  there  was  no  recognition  of  the  feminine  gender 
except  as  a  grammatical  fonh ;  and,  moreover,  the  universities 
of  long  periods  of  the  past  professedly  confined  themselves  to 
intellectual  training,  and  quite  frankly  left  the  virtues  to  he 
cared  for  by  Providence.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  the  insistence 
of  this  undefined  university  of  the  undefined  past  on  the  mascu¬ 
line  qualities  of  mind  and  character  can  furnish  a  parallel. 
There  was  at  least  something  consistent  and  magnificent  in  the 
former  use  of  the  term  masculine,  including,  as  it  did,  all  that 
was  admirable  or  even  tolerable  in  humanity.  “  Women,  i.  e., 
fools,”  wrote  Erasmus;  and  for  centuries  this  assumption  was 
basal  in  the  thoughts  of  learned  men.  Their  use  of  masculine 
did  not  exclude  feminine;  it  simply  ignored  it.  Now  that  we 
have  laid  violent  hands  on  the  old  categories  and  have  set  our¬ 
selves  to  distribute  even  the  admirable  qualities  of  humanity 
according  to  sex,  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  modern  college 
for  men  that  exclusive  emi)hasis  of  the  masculine  that  will  sup- 
]X)rt  the  current  theory  of  the  woman’s  college. 

At  this  point  an  answer  is  demanded  to  a  question  that, 
hovering  in  the  background  since  the  first  ])roposition,  refuses 
longer  to  be  silenced ;  What  are  the  womanly  virtues?  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  know;  neither  do  I  know  where  to  seek  an 
answer.  Whatever  be  one’s  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
ethical  sense  and  the  relation  between  morality  and  religion,  it 
will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  system  of  ethics  at  present 
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regulating  society  is  identified  with  Christianity.  Yet  there  are 
not  in  the  accounts  of  the  Founder  of  this  religion,  nor  in  the 
records  of  that  older  faith  from  which  it  sprang,  distinct  moral 
codes  for  men  and  women,  or  even  the  implicit  division  of  mas¬ 
culine  and  feminine  virtues.  One  may  try  to  imagine  the 
tables  of  commandments  and  the  list  of  beatitudes  thus  ar¬ 
ranged:  “  Woman,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery;  Man,  thou 
shalt  not  steal;  Blessed  are  men  who  are  merciful;  blessed  are 
women  who  are  pure  in  heart  ” ;  but  the  experiment  strengthens 
one’s  preference  for  a  general  and,  as  it  were,  unsexed  morality. 
In  the  history  of  the  old  dispensation  we  read  much  of  strength, 
honesty,  purity,  reverence;  and  under  the  new  dispensation  we 
find  these  repeated,  defined,  and  spiritualized,  enriched  also  by 
the  addition  of  love,  gentleness,  patience;  and  St.  Paul  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  temperance  and  steadfastness,  and  St. 
James  dwells  on  some  practical  forrhs  of  benevolence.  Now 
which  of  these  all  shall  be  set  aside  as  incumbent  on  women  and 
not  on  men  ?  Gentleness,  patience,  especially  purity,  according 
to  the  tacit  consent  of  some  phases  of  society  nominally  Chris¬ 
tian.  But  it  is  the  devil’s  own  answer;  and  wherever  life  is  so 
disposed,  is  the  devil’s  own  place. 

Can  one  imagine  a  college  in  America  to-day  that  would  be 
tolerated  if  teaching  such  a  partition  of  virtues?  If  the  time 
comes  when  such  a  fragmentary  ethical  code  shall  be  considered 
sufficient  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning  (or  life),  it  will 
be  a  time  when  the  Christian  church  has  lost  her  weapons  and, 
defeated  in  her  centuries-old  warfare,  has  relinquished  her  mis¬ 
sion  of  purifying  and  spiritualizing  humanity.  And  it  is 
noticeable  that  these  virtues,  which  a  debased  society  is  most 
ready  to  exclude  from  general  application,  most  clearly  distin¬ 
guish  the  men  of  a  Christian  from  the  men  of  a  pagan  faith. 
Moreover,  every  ethical  and  religious  revival  in  modem  his¬ 
tory  is  marked  by  an  increase  of  these  qualities  in  society  at 
large.  Obviously,  then,  we  cannot  relegate  them  to  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  exclusively  womanly  virtues;  and  if  not  them,  then 
none. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  while  the  virtues  are  not  ex¬ 
clusive  in  their  demands  on  men  or  women,  they  do  of  necessity 
assume  certain  peculiarities  by  cultivation  by  the  one  or  the 
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other  class;  and  it  is  this  peculiar  form,  and  not  a  separate 
essence  of  the  virtue,  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  college  to 
foster.  As  a  parallel  may  here  be  urged  the  example  of  the 
modern  college  for  men,  which,  while  not  inculcating  specific¬ 
ally  masculine  virtues,  does  yet  develop  a  masculine  expression 
of  them.  It  is  not  certain  that  even  this  parallel  holds;  because, 
in  the  first  place,  something  of  that  generous,  old  appropria¬ 
tion  of  really  human  qualities  under  the  head  of  masculine  is 
still  practiced  by  men.  Much  of  the  supixisedly  masculine  doc¬ 
trine  would  be  quite  as  suitable  in  the  instruction  of  women: 
just  as  much  of  the  supposedly  feminine  dcjctrine  is  sorely 
needed  in  institutions  for  men.  It  may  l)e  one  of  the  apocry¬ 
phal  legends  rapidly  blending  into  a  myth,  but  it  is  currently 
reported  that  when  Phillips  Brooks  preached  on  two  suc¬ 
cessive  Sundays  at  Wellesley  College  and  at  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  for  Women,  he  used  the  same  sermon,  and  each 
audience  found  it  peculiarly  appropriate;  proving  simply  the 
universal  character  of  his  message.  Similarly  it  might  not 
be  unprofitable  if  sometimes  the  same  messages  regarding 
morals  and  manners  could  be  used  interchangeably  at  men’s 
and  women’s  colleges;  if,  for  instance,  women  could  listen  to 
some  of  the  appeals  for  vigorous  living,  horror  of  dishonor, 
active  resistance  of  temptation ;  and  men  could  be  urged  to  the 
cultivation  of  courtesy,  consideration,  and  forbearance.  Really 
we  are  all  far  more  human  than  either  masculine  or  feminine, 
and  that  which  reaches  deepest  into  each  soul  is  that  which  has 
most  of  the  human  and  the  universal.  This  every  wise  teacher 
knows;  the  more  clearly  he  recognizes  it,  the  wiser  he  is;  and 
He  who  knew  it  best  was  of  all  The  Wisest. 

Concerning  the  advisability  of  emphasizing  the  womanly 
virtues,  if  such  there  are, — or  even  the  feminine  expression  of 
virtue, — it  is  well  to  look  to  the  example  and  experience  of  the 
home,  not  necessarily  an  ideal  home,  but  such  a  rational  and 
beneficent  one  as  most  of  us  have  seen.  Here  are  boys  and 
girls  growing  up  together,  with  special  dififerences  caused  by 
individuality  and  general  differences  caused  by  sex.  Every 
parent  knows  that  the  former  are  often  more  marked  and 
usually  more  puzzling  than  the  latter;  but  these  are  aside  from 
this  discussion.  From  the  beginning  there  must  be  a  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  physical  differences  between  the  boys  and  girls 
maintained  with  a  dignified  reticence,  partly  to  avoid  morbid 
curiosity  and  partly  to  prevent  the  idea  of  sex  too  early  and  too 
violently  taking  possession  of  the  mind.  Allowance  being 
made  for  special  strength  and  weakness  of  personality,  these 
boys  and  girls  must  be  taught  the  same  virtues  and  warned 
against  the  same  vices.  Alike  they  are  to  be  made  honest, 
brave,  pure,  patient,  loving,  trained  so  that  they  shall  be  allured 
by  the  loveliness  of  these  qualities  and  stimulated  by  their 
strength.  The  expression  of  each  child’s  virtue  will  differ  from 
that  of  every  other  child;  the  manifestation  of  the  boys  col¬ 
lectively  may — I  am  not  sure  that  it  will — differ  from  that  of 
the  girls  collectively;  but  here,  as  with  the  physical,  wise 
parents  maintain  a  dignified  reticence.  Only  a  stupid — which 
is  to  say  a  pernicious — parent  teaches  the  child  to  lie  brave  in  a 
certain  fashion  because  he  is  a  boy  or  to  be  loving  in  a  special 
manner  because  she  is  a  girl.  One  of  the  most  vicious  songs 
of^the  kindergarten  repertoire  deals  with  the  depredations  of 
Jack  Frost,  who,  after  pinching  toes  and  fingers,  makes  the 
little  boys  cry  “  Ho !  Ho !  Ho !  very  loud,  with  vigorous 
stamping  of  feet  and  wringing  of  hands;  but  causes  the  little 
girls  to  murmur,  “  Oh !  Oh !  Oh !  ”  very  low,  with  delicately 
repressed  shivering.  Why  should  not  the  little  boys  continue 
to  stamp  and  shout  until  they  fight  and  swear,  and  the  little 
girls  look  on  with  well-bred  indifference,  if  such  unnecessary 
distinctions  of  fortitude  are  instilled  into  their  infant  minds? 

Reticence  regarding  the  anticipated,  but  not  always  realized, 
difference  in  accepting  and  practicing  the  moral  code  is  as 
necessary  as  when  dealing  with  physical  conditions,  and  for 
about  the  same  reasons.  It  is  unwise  to  force  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  difference.  The  .sense  of  distinction  thus  imparted  may 
show  its  effect  in  one  of  two  ways,  deleterious  alike  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  arid  to  society.  An  acceptance  of  inferiority  will  mani¬ 
fest  itself  in  an  apologetic  attitude,  objectionable  when 
exhibited  to  others  and  pernicious  when  assumed  to  one’s  self. 
Thus  we  find  men  weakly  condoning  lapses  from  certain  virtues 
on  the  score  of  nature  or  disposition  or  strength  of  temptation; 
and  likewise  women  absolving  themselves  from  certain  other 
lapses  and  weaknesses  in  the  same  fashion.  On  the  other  hand. 
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for  some  virtues  which  they  have  been  taught  are  natural  to 
them,  we  find  men  and  women  alike  arrogating  to  themselves 
moral  superiority.  Nowhere  will  one  find  more  marked 
example  of  the  trite  saying, 

“Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to,” 

than  among  women  whose  ethical  education  is  based  on  this 
assumption  of  sex  in  virtues.  College  women,  learning  of  the 
excesses  and  dissipations  common  among  some  classes  of  col¬ 
lege  men,  are  prone  to  exalt  themselves  because  they,  forsooth, 
live  chaste  and  temperate  lives;  and  serene  in  their  conscious 
rectitude,  find  it  easy  to  overlook  their  slothful  attitude  toward 
the  physical  temptations  with  which  they  are  beset.  They  fail 
to  consider  that  credit  for  a  virtue  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
strength  with  which  it  is  cultivated  or  its  opposite  is  resisted, 
and  that  to  keep  their  nerves  calm  and  their  temper  steady  for 
a  week  may  require  more  virtue  than  to  refrain  from  drunken¬ 
ness  thruout  their  entire  lives.  To  avoid,  then,  the  debilitating 
sense  of  moral  inferiority  and  the  deadening  arrogance  of  moral 
superiority  founded  on  assumptions  of  difference  in  sex,  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  require  a  more  general  view  of  virtue  and 
the  virtues,  which  shall  increase  the  strenuousness  of  effort  for 
one’s  own  salvation  and  the  generosity  of  help  for  others’  sal¬ 
vation.  There  is  little  danger  of  ethical  monotony;  indi¬ 
viduals  will  manifest  their  moral,  as  they  do  their  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  characteristics  by  individual  methods. 
And  for  myself,  so  great  is  my  heresy,  if  a  girl  could  be  trained 
in  the  old,  unsexed  virtues  so  that  “  giving  all  diligence  ”  she 
would  add  to  “  faith  virtue;  and  to  virtue  knowledge;  and  to 
knowledge  tenqjerance;  and  to  temperance  patience;  and  to 
patience  godliness;  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness;  and  to 
brotherly  kindness  charity  ” ; — trained  so  that  these  things 
should  be  in  her  and  alwund,  I  should  feel  that  her  teachers  had 
done  a  little  more  than  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them  as 
educators  and  Christians;  and  I  should  l>e  content  to  leave  the 
”  womanly  ”  part  of  her  ethical  nature  to  take  care  of  itself. 


Smith  Coli.f.ge, 

Northampton,  Mass. 


Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom 
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REVIEWS 

The  new  basis  of  geography — A  manual  for  the  preparation  of  the  teacher — 
ByjAQUES  W,  Redway  (Teachers  Professional  Library).  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  xvi+229  p.  $1.00. 

The  author  starts  out  by  confessing  in  his  preface  that,  so 
far  as  he  can  learn,  the  newness  in  the  science  of  geography  is 
largely  imaginary,  or  at  least  is  new  only  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  very  little  in  the  book  to  justify  its  title.  If  there  were 
nothing  in  modern  geography  newer  than  “  the  mutual  relation 
of  geographic  environment  to  political  history  on  the  one  hand 
and  economic  development  on  the  other,”  the  new  geography 
would  date  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  time  of  Ritter  and  Guyot. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  relegate  to  so  remote  a  period  all  that 
distinguishes  the  geography  of  to-day  in  matter,  method,  and 
spirit. 

Within  a  half  century  nearly  every  subject  in  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum  has  suffered 

“  .  .  .  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.” 

The  transforming  white  magic  has  been  the  scientific  spirit, 
and  the  change  has  been  as  great  in  languages,  literature,  and 
history  as  in  the  natural  sciences.  Courses  of  study,  text-books, 
and  methods  of  instruction  have  ceased,  in  a  large  degree,  to 
embody  formal  definition,  cut  and  dried  statement  of  supposed 
facts,  knowledge  put  in  order  (generally  an  order  imposed  upon 
the  facts,  not  growing  out  of  them),  the  cream  of  all  learning, 
the  faith  once  and  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.  In  place  of 
these  things  we  find  free,  unbiased,  and  first-hand  investigation, 
inductive  reasoning,  cautious  generalization,  and  enlightened 
skepticism.  Nobody  now  knows  anything  with  as  much  cer¬ 
tainty  as  the  old-fashioned  professor  was  supposed  to  know 
everything.  In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  geog¬ 
raphy  has  been  the  last  of  all  school  subjects  to  feel  the  reviving 
breath  of  the  new  spirit.  It  is  still  dead  in  most  schools  for 
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want  of  the  leaven  of  the  causal  idea.  Teachers  seldom  ask 
how  ?  or  why  ?  or  “  go  into  the  philosophy  of  the  thing.”  The 
basis  of  school  geography  is  as  new  as  the  basis  of  botany  or 
psychology.  It  is  just  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  science, 
and  in  large  part,  a  natural  science. 

Within  fifty  years  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  permeated  all 
science,  and  the  study  of  evolution  consists  largely  in  a  study  of 
the  relations  of  an  organism  to  its  environment,  relations  which 
constitute  the  very  essence  of  geography.  Thus  geography 
has  received  a  new  impetus  from  the  biologic  sciences.  We 
find  botanists  and  zoologists  nowadays  much  interested  in 
ecology,  which  is  only  a  new  name  for  plant  and  animal  geog¬ 
raphy.  The  word  geologist  no  longer  means  so  much  a  namer 
of  fossils  as  a  student  of  the  geographic  development  of  land 
forms.  The  idea  that  a  land  surface  is  undergoing  a  process  of 
development,  altho  present  in  embryo  in  the  writings  of 
Hutton  and  Playfair,  lay  so  long  dormant  that  it  is  one  of  the 
newest  conceptions  in  geology,  and  of  itself  constitutes  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  basis  for  scientific  geography. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  text-books  of  geography  were  per¬ 
meated  with  an  anthropocentric  teleology.  Their  authors  de¬ 
voted  much  space  and  ingenuity  to  justifying  the  ways  of  God 
to  man,  and  in  devising  plausible  excuses  for  the  many  ques¬ 
tionable  features  and  conditions  found  on  the  earth,  regarded  as 
the  home  of  man.  Scientific  geographers  are  now  content  to 
pray  with  Omar, 

“  Man’s  forgiveness  give  and  take  ” 

for  all  apparent  infelicities,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  how  man  has  become  adapted  to  his  environment, 
whether  it  l)e  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

Of  all  these  things  there  is  disappointingly  little  in  Dr.  Red- 
way’s  book.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  unusual  interest  and  value, 
and  amply  justifies  its  sub-title.  The  first  two  chapters  give  a 
concise  history  of  the  progress  of  geographic  discovery  from 
the  siege  of  Troy  to  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  They  sustain 
the  thesis  that  every  great  movement  of  peoples  has  resulted 
from  a  disturbance  of  environment  and  has  l)een  governed  by 
geographic  laws.  Chapter  III.  is  a  resume  of  the  physio- 
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graphic  processes  which  are  shaping  the  topography  of  the  land. 
Chapter  IV.  discusses  the  control  exercised  by  topography  and 
climate  on  the  distribution  of  life.  The  final  conclusion  is 
brought  out  in  bold  relief  “  that  the  underlying  law  is  the  law 
of  merciless  strife.  It  is  a  never-ending  struggle,  in  w'hich  not 
necessarily  the  strongest,  but  the  fittest,  survive — that  is,  sur¬ 
vival  belongs  to  those  that  are  most  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
their  environment.” 

Chapter  V.  discusses  the  effects  of  topography  on  commer¬ 
cial  development,  and  Chapter  VI.  the  effects  of  topography 
and  climate  on  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States. 
These  chapters  are  on  the  whole  the  strongest  in  the  book,  and 
the  principles  there  enforced  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  should 
Ije  familiar  to  every  teacher  of  geography.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  addresses  itself  more  directly  to  pedagogical  principles 
and  practice,  and  is  characterized  by  clear  insight,  shrewd  com¬ 
mon  sense,  significant  suggestion,  and  a  sturdy  resistance  to 
faddism.  “  No  one  w^ould  [should]  endeavor  to  place  equal 
stress  upon  all  the  topics  and  illustrations  of  the  text-book.” 
“  There  is  no  course  of  study  so  good  that  the  class  teacher 
could  not  better  it,  so  far  as  individual  use  is  concerned.” 
“  Next  to  the  actual  accomplishment  of  a  given  result,  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  habits  that  w  ill  bring  it  alxDut  is  the  best  legacy 
that  the  teacher  can  bequeath  to  a  pupil.” 

‘‘  It  does  not  follow  that  Ijecause  a  pupil  cannot  understand 
the  explanation  of  a  fact,  the  fact  itself  should  not  be  presented.” 

“  Geography  and  definitions  need  have  but  very  little  to  do 
with  each  other.”  ”  The  crucial  test  of  the  value  of  a  text¬ 
book  of  geography  is  not  so  much  what  it  contains  as  what  it 
doesn’t  contain.” 

These  are  some  of  the  nuggets  of  good  sense  which  shine  on 
every  page.  The  book  is  as  quotable  as  Emerson,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  where  to  stop  quoting. 

The  value  and  use  of  pictures,  models,  glol)es,  and  maps  are 
treated  in  considerable  detail.  A  general  course  of  study  is 
marked  out,  extending  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  year. 
The  growing  tendency  to  close  the  course  in  geography  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  year  is  characterized  as  an  inexcusable  blun- 
<ler.  “  The  problems  involved  in  the  modern  aspects  of  geog- 
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raphy  are  far  too  difficult  to  be  met  by  seventh-year  pupils.” 
The  anomalous  position  of  physical  geography  is  justly  depre¬ 
cated.  “  In  many  high  schools  it  is  placed  in  the  last  year  of 
the  course,  after  the  pupil  has  completed  the  work  in  botany 
and  zoology.  The  distribution  of  life,  and  in  many  cases  the 
external  and  structural  forms  of  the  individual,  are  resultants 
of  geographic  environment.  They  will  be  best  understood, 
therefore,  after  a  good  course  in  physical  geography  has  been 
•completed,  and  not  before  it  is  undertaken.”  “  It  has  come  to 
be  a  pretty  well  established  principle  that  botany,  zoology, 
minerology,  physiography,  and  geology  have  a  geographic 
basis.  In  general,  we  may  call  them  differentiated  geography. 
It  would  not  be  a  very  great  breach  of  the  truth  to  claim  that  a 
fish  is  a  fish;  a  bird,  a  bird;  a  lizard,  a  lizard;  or  even  a  camel, 
•a  camel;  or  a  seal,  a  seal,  solely  because  of  its  geographic 
•environment.” 

The  demand  for  observational  and  field  work  which  has 
•emanated  from  the  universities  is  noticed  as  one  of  the  few  im¬ 
portant  and  salutary  reforms  which  have  not  come  from  the 
•elementary  school.  “  The  reading  method  might  fit  a  young 
man  to  be  a  private  secretary;  the  discovery  method  fits  him  to 
he  the  employer  of  private  secretaries.”  In  a  chapter  on  the 
teacher’s  preparation  a  number  of  requirements  are  laid  down 
as  indispensable,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  comparatively  few 
teachers  possess :  ( i )  A  general  knowledge  of  the  peoples  of 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  the  countries  in  which  they  live,  to 
be  acquired  by  reading  and  travel;  (2)  familiarity  with 
physiographic  processes  and  agents,  acquired  by  laboratory  and 
field  work  (“  and  there  must  be  plenty  of  it  ”) ;  (3)  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  the  customs,  employments,  and  political  institutions 
•of  a  people,  with  their  geographic  environment.  The  absence  of 
;a  general  treatise  on  the  last  subject,  and  the  difficulty  of  arrang- 
ing  a  good  course  of  reading,  especially  for  teachers  who  are 
not  within  reach  of  a  good  library,  are  noticed.  “  Granted  that 
•the  charge  of  very  poor  geography  teaching  which  has  been 
'made  against  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  is  true,  there  is 
•g(^Hl  cau.se  for  such  a  condition.  There  are  more  than  half  a 
million  teachers  in  the  country,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  required 
to  Jiawe  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  to  fit  this  number 
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there  are  special  courses  in  two  or  three  universities  and  about 
a  dozen  normal  schools.  A  considerable  help  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  army  of  normal  schools,  but  unfortunately 
many  of  them  are  too  completely  wedded  to  the  flesh-pots  of 
method  to  accomplish  what  is  most  needed — namely,  some  good 
academic  work  in  the  general  principles  of  geography.” 

The  book  closes  with  brief  notices  of  some  of  the  best  books 
and  periodicals  available  on  the  different  phases  of  the  subject- 
It  is  one  of  the  best  manuals  for  the  preparation  of  the  geog¬ 
raphy  teacher  that  has  been  issued  in  English.  Barring  a  few 
quips,  conceits,  and  colloquialisms,  to  which  a  purist  might 
object  as  undignified,  it  is  sane  and  wholesome  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  will  do  much  to  strengthen  and  uplift  the  teaching 
of  geography,  and  to  rescue  it  from  the  too  well  deserved  re¬ 
proach  of  being  the  “  Cinderella  of  school  subjects.” 

Charles  R.  Dryer 

State  Normai,  School, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Selections  from  Plato,  with  introduction  and  notes — By  Lewis  Leaming  For¬ 
man,  Ph.  D  ,  instructor  in  Greek  in  Cornell  University.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  lx+5iop.  $1.60. 

Dr.  Forman  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work  in  hiS  Selections 
from  Plato.  It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  combine  with  the 
”  Apology  ”  and  “  Crito  ”  a  considerable  amount  of  text  from 
other  dialogues,  tho  the  selections  from  the  “  Republic  ”  occupy 
space  that  might  have  more  profitably  been  given  to  some  minor 
dialogtie  entire.  The  notes  are  too  severely  grammatical. 
But  they  are  brief,  well  put,  and  generally  accurate,  and  some 
excess  here  may  be  pardoned  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  For¬ 
man  spares  us  the  usual  American  affectation  of  a  ”  critical 
appendix.”  His  own  appendix  collects  a  quantity  of  syntactical 
and  statistical  matter  from  German  editions,  dissertations,  and 
his  own  observations  as  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  Attic  prose 
composition.  It  will  be  useful  to  teachers  if  not  to  students. 

Dr.  Forman  is  generally,  but  by  no  means  always,  right. 
The  note  on  “  Apology,”  27  E,  and  the  breathing  of  ov 
imply,  to  my  thinking,  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  which  Dr.  Forman  shares  with  Jowett  and  most  recent 
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editors.  I  would  be  more  e.xplicit  if  the  passages  had  not  been 
correctly  interpreted  by  Muenscher  in  the  Jahrbiicher,  for  1865. 
In  41  D  /HeXriov  r/v  does  not  mean  “  would  be  better,” 
and  there  is  no  omission  of  av.  denotes  what,  as 
Socrates  now  fully  realizes,  was  true  from  the  beginning  of  the 
proceedings,  and  still  remains  true.  The  interpretation  pro¬ 
posed  for  “  Phiedrus,”  229  C,  is  quite  impossible.  The  ad¬ 
versative  6k  of  the  ne.xt  sentence  for  one  thing  is  against  it. 
Dr.  Forman  takes  especial  pains  to  assist  the  tyro  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Greek  particle.  But  he  goes  too  far  in  his  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  supposed  original  and  purely  asseverative  force 
of  many  particles.  Plato  did  not  write  pre-ethnic  or  even 
Homeric  Greek,  and  fxivroi,  yap  ni v  and  6^ovv  had  for 
him  shades  of  meaning  which  Dr.  Forman’s  method  ignores. 
He  is  most  severe  on  those  who  will  translate  yap,  “  for,”  and 
the  suggestion  of  an  ellipse  in  connection  with  nai  yap  or 
dWa  yap  moves  him  to  very  bitter  words.  But  despite 
his  anathemas,  I  will  venture  to  maintain  that  the  ellipse  more 
nearly  represents  the  Greek  feeling  of  ’Plato’s  time,  and  is,  in 
teaching,  the  more  workable  explanation.  The  “  carrying 
power  ”  of  some  of  Dr.  Forman’s  ydp^s  would  be  a  great 
strain  on  the  youthful  mind ! 

Dr.  Forman’s  preface  speaks  with  proud  humility  of  the 
pleasant  things — parallel  passages,  illustrations  of  Platonic 
thought,  and  so  on — which  a  high  .sense  of  duty  has  compelled 
him  to  omit,  because  freshmen  have  small  Greek  vocabulary, 
and  do  not  know  their  particles.  This  is  an  excellent  reason  for 
furnishing  elementary  grammatical  aid  which  the  better  trained 
German  boy  appears  not  to  need.  It  is  a  very  poor  reason  for 
withholding  all  helps  to  the  appreciation  of  Plato  as  literature 
and  philo.sophy,  and  occupying  the  space  that  would  have  amply 
sufficed  therefor  with  discpiisitions  on  niceties  of  Attic  syntax 
and  the  statistics  of  the  particles.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  mingling  so-called  literary  with  grammatical  notes 
in  a  college  text-lwok.  It  is  a  gross  fallacy  to  infer  that  be¬ 
cause  the  student  requires  the  latter  he  cannot  appreciate  the 
former.  In  their  other  college  courses  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores  are  dealing  with  ideas  quite  as  advanced  as  any  required 
for  the  adequate  interpretation  of  Plato’s  minor  dialogues. 
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There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  they  should  be  confined  to 
syntax  here,  and  they  will  learn  the  essentials  of  grammar  all 
the  better  from  a  book  that  opens  up  to  them  the  broader  view. 
I  say  the  essentials,  for  the  devotees  of  normal  Attic  prose  must 
pardon  me  for  saying  that  their  discipline  is  not  an  essential  for 
undergraduates.  The  most  that  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  is 
to  teach  our  students  to  read  Greek.  Nine-tenths  of  their  read¬ 
ing  will  rightly  be  concerned  with  authors  who  do  not  conform 
to  the  norm — Homer,  the  dramatists,  the  lyric  poets,  Herod¬ 
otus,  Xenophon,  as  we  are  repeatedly  warned,  and  even  Plato. 
The  only  essential  grammar  is  that  which  will  enable  them  to 
understand  the  sentence  structure  of  what  they  read.  There 
is  no  more  justification  for  pestering  them  with  persistent 
reference  to  the  norm  of  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Demosthenes, 
than  there  would  be  for  requiring  all  college  students  of  French 
to  refer  everything  to  the  idiom  and  vocabulary  of  Bossuet  or 
Mme.  de  La  Fayette.  It  is  sheer  fetich  worship. 

Dr.  Forman’s  introduction  contains  many  racy  and  some 
clever  sentences.  But  his  mixed  metaphors  and  pseudo- 
Carlylese  are  a  deplorable  model  for  the  young.  He  has  im¬ 
perfectly  assimilated  Joel’s  book — that  latest  born  monster  of 
German  scholarship.  The  form  which  he  adopts  for  his  essay 
of  a  search  for  the  true  Socrates  gives  to  his  exposition  an  arti¬ 
ficial  and  unnatural  air.  The  final  outcome  that  the  true 
Socrates  was  a  man  whose  original  and  primary  aims  were 
moral,  but  who  lost  himself  in  dialectic  by  the  way,  and  became 
pre-eminently  a  logician,  is  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  search.  A  much  quieter  and  simpler  method  is 
needed  to  make  clear  to  the  freshman  so  much  as  he  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  apprehend  of  Socrates  historical  environment  and  per¬ 
sonal  mission. 

Paul  Shorey 

University  of  Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 

For  the  third  time  in  a  generation  the  people 
After  the  crime  of  the  United  States,  and  with  them  a  large 
portion  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  sit  in 
the  shadow  of  an  overwhelming  sorrow,  because  of  a  law¬ 
less  and  unspeakably  base  and  cruel  act  committed  against 
the  person  of  the  President.  Because  of  instant  and  highly 
skilled  surgical  treatment,  the  life  of  President  McKinley  was 
apparently  to  be  saved,  where  those  of  Lincoln  and  of  Garfield 
were  lost.  But  such  a  happy  issue  was  not  to  occur,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  hope  and  the  promise  of  the  first  anxious  days  of  wait¬ 
ing,  death  claimed  President  McKinley  for  its  own. 

The  attack  of  the  monster  who  shot  President  McKinley 
was  as  sudden,  as  desperate,  and  as  unprovoked  as  might 
be  that  of  a  wild  beast  in  the  African  jungle.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that,  outraged  and  stirred  to  their  very  depths, 
the  people,  while  face  to  face  with  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of 
the  President  they  so  loved  and  idolized,  should  mistake  false 
remedies  for  true  ones,  and  cry  aloud  for  vengeance,  when  ven¬ 
geance  was  futile.  Now  that  the  end  has  come  and  right  rea¬ 
son  is  enthroned  again,  it  behooves  us  all  to  take  some  account 
of  our  responsibility  as  a  people  for  the  constant  and  terrible 
outbreaks  of  lawlessness  and  violence  among  us. 

What  is  our  civilization  worth?  We  are  not  cannibals,  nor 
are  we  savages  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  among  our 
eighty  millions  of  people  the  instincts  and  the  violence  of 
the  savage  are  not  so  far  beneath  the  surface,  after  all,  in  thou¬ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands.  The  predatory  instinct  is  wide¬ 
spread  and  strong,  and  civilization  and  its  standards  are  out¬ 
raged  whenever,  either  under  the  cover  of  law  or  of  custom,  or 
without  it.  one  man  enriches  himself  unjustly  at  the  cost  of  his 
fellow.  The  crime  of  murder  is  shockingly  common,  and  mob 
violence  grows  constantly  more  frequent  and  more  terrible  in 
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its  manifestations.  Freedom  of  speech,  spoken  and  written, 
secured  to  us  by  the  fathers  as  a  means  of  lawful  discussion  and 
agitation  and  as  a  protection  against  tyranny,  has  been  made 
the  source  of  an  insidious  attack  upon  the  very  constitution  and 
laws  that  establish  and  ensure  it. 

It  is  true  that,  in  opening  the  doors  of  residence  and  of 
citizenship  to  all  who  wish  to  come,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  undertaken  an  imposing  and  perhaps  a  quixotic  ex- 
])eriment.  The  path  of  the  elders,  who  were  courageous,  high- 
minded,  and  constructive,  has  been  trodden  for  three  decades 
past  by  increasing  hosts  of  the  weak-spirited,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  vengeful.  The  national  powers  of  assimilation  have  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  often  they  have  sadly  failed.  The 
revolutionary  watchwords  of  a  century  and  more  ago  appear 
grimly  sarcastic  now,  or  Pickwickian  perhaps,  in  the  light  of 
the  last  forty  years  of  American  history.  What  is  tonic  to 
one  human  being  is  poison  to  another,  and  the  prescription  of 
one  political  and  social  and  educational  focxl  for  each  and  all 
can  only  end  in  death  and  disaster.  All  men  are  born  free  and 
equal  only  when  each  is  measured  by  his  own  separate  standard. 
Attempts  to  establish  artificial  equality  disrupt  society  itself. 

Is  it  not  plain  enough,  too,  that,  as  a  people,  we  give  only  lip- 
service  to  some  of  the  deepest  truths  that  we  profess?  We  are 
unanimous  in  support  of  the  glittering  generalities  of  jx^litics, 
of  morals,  and  of  education,  but  strangely  discordant  in  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  concrete  experiences.  The  ethics  of  the  mob  that 
lynches,  the  political  theory  of  the  anarchist  who  kills,  and 
the  business  integrity  of  the  banker  or  merchant  who  seizes 
upon  unjust  gain  or  unlawful  privileges,  are  only  skin-deep. 
Education  has  never  reached  their  heads  or  their  hearts,  well- 
informed  and  conventionally  polished  tho  they  be. 

The  question.  What  of  the  future?  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer  satisfactorily.  So  far  as  the  preaching  of  anarchy  is 
concerned, — whether  it  be  “  philosophical  ”  anarchy  or  plain, 
ordinary,  murderous  anarchy, — there  need  be  no  difficulty. 
Some  things  are  settled  forever,  and  one  of  those  things  is  the 
necessity  for  law  and  organized  government.  It*is  not  guar¬ 
anteeing  freedom  of  speech,  but  licensing  lunacy,  to  permit  the 
public  discussion  of  the  contrary  view.  Society  owes  nf)  i)ro- 
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tection  to  men  and  women  who  believe  and  who  teach  that 
there  should  be  no  society  at  all.  Deportation  to  the  island  of 
Guam,  or  to  an  isolated  member  of  the  Philippine  group, 
for  those  who  have  not  yet  stolen  or  killed,  and  imprisonment 
and  hanging  for  those  who  have,  are  practicable  and  appro¬ 
priate  penalties.  The  man  who  simply  thinks  anarchy,  and 
who  neither  preaches  nor  acts  it,  is  beyond  reach.  He  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  harmless.  In  reply  to  the  dreamer  who  thinks 
that,  in  the  long  run,  less  harm  is  done  by  permitting  avowed 
anarchists  to  assemble  and  to  exploit  themselves  than  by  de¬ 
porting  them  to  an  almost  inaccessible  island,  the  person  who  is 
thoroly  awake  mentally  need  only  point  to  the  long  line  of  mur¬ 
dered  dignitaries  and  officials,  and  to  the  singularly  despicable 
character  of  the  assault  on  President  McKinley.  The  loss  of 
one  such  life  can  never  be  compensated  for  by  the  deportation 
of  all  the  anarchists  that  ever  lived. 

When  the  avowed  anarchists,  self-proclaimed  enemies  of 
social  order,  are  out  of  the  way,  we  have  the  rest  of  the  nation 
left.  What  of  us?  The  slow  process  of  an  education  that 
really  educates  is  the  only  influence  that  can  avail  much.  It  is 
depressing,  perhaps,  to  reflect  upon  how  long  it  will  probably 
take  to  bring  us,  not  to  perfection,  but  to  ordinary  everyday 
morality,  individual  and  political.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  encouraging  to  reflect  upon  the  spread  of  high  ideals,  of 
healthy  sentiment,  and  of  wider  knowledge.  Vulgar  and  in¬ 
flammatory  as  some  of  our  journals  are,  the  vast  majority  are 
not  so.  Sickening  and  angering  as  private  and  public  corrup¬ 
tion  are,  the  overwhelming  mass  of  citizens  and  of  public 
officers  are  incorruptible.  The  world  is  moving  forward,  and 
some  part  of  our  indignation  at  wrongdoing  is  due  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  higher  standards  of  judgment  than  once  prevailed. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  despair,  but  there  is  every  reason  for 
vigorous  heart-searching  and  self-criticism,  individual  and 
national. 

Another  year  of  school  and  college  life  has  just  opened. 
Suppose  that  every  teacher  in  the  land  should  try  to  think  out, 
and  to  teach,  an  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  a  civilized 
man  ?  However  fragmentary  his  thought,  or  however  partial 
his  information,  he  could  not  help  getting  hold  of  the  root-idea 
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that  the  civilized  man  must  be  able  to  live  together  with  other 
men;  that  law,  order,  and  property  are  respected  by  him  and  his 
fellows;  and  that  injury  to  his  fellows,  surreptitious  or  open,  is 
a  blow  at  himself  in  his  most  vital  part.  We  can  deport 
anarchists  and  suppress  open  anarchy.  The  more  corroding 
anarchy  which  gnaws  in  secret  at  our  vitals  cannot  be  sup¬ 
pressed  by  mandate  or  by  law.  It  must  be  outgrown;  it  must 
be  educated  out.  To  get  rid  of  it  should  be  the  one  great  domi¬ 
nating  purpose  of  American  education. 


Johns  Hopkins  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars  re- 
University  and  port  an  interesting  note  by  James  Curtis  Bal- 
the  South  lagh,  which  brings  out  clearly  the  great 
service  which  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  rendered  the 
South.  Mr.  Ballagh  summarizes  their  service  as  follows : 

I.  More  than  any  other  influence  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has 
cliecked  the  exodus  of  youth  to  foreign  universities — a  custom  dating  from 
colonial  times  at  the  South — by  offering  them  not  only  equal  facilities, 
but  a  training  more  American  and  more  suited  to  our  Southern  needs. 
In  the  past  year  239  out  of  a  total  of  465  advanced  students  have  been 
enrolled  from  the  South.  2.  The  poor,  but  deserving,  young  men  of  this 
region  have  been  aided  financially  and  with  honors  more  largely  even  than 
those  of  other  regions.  The  benefits  of  45  scholarships  out  of  a  total  of 
70  are  limited  to  the  South,  and  her  sons  compete  on  equal  terms  for  the 
other  twenty-five  and  for  twenty  fellowships.  Over  260  Southern  men 
have  received  such  or  greater  honors  here.  3.  Southern  colleges  and 
schools  have  been  filled  with  men  trained  in  the  best  methods  of  modern 
research  and  instruction,  who  are  an  inspiration  to  their  students  and 
instrumental  in  organizing  associations  for  the  advancement  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  material  interests  of  their  respective  States.  Nearly  200  former 
students  of  Johns  Hopkins  are  at  present  teaching  in  the  South,  distributed 
in  every  State  and  among  more  than  65  institutions.  Two  hundred  more 
are  engaged  in  business  or  professional  work  in  the  South.  4.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  industries  of  the  highest  importance,  such  as  oyster  culture 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  has  been  greatly  stimulated.  A  marine  laboratory 
is  maintained  for  the  study  of  the  life  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Southern  waters. 
A  physical  analysis  of  soils  has  been  of  great  agricultural  value.  The 
geological  department  has  accomplished  much  for  the  farmer,  promoter, 
investor,  and  land-owner  in  determining  soil  characteristics,  water-power 
facilities,  transportation  conditions,  the  location  of  mineral  resources,  and 
in  publishing  and  distributing  its  excellent  topographical  map  and  reports 
for  Maryland.  5.  The  Medical  School,  aside  from  the  inestimable  bene¬ 
fits  of  its  great  hospital  and  trained  men  and  women,  has  undertaken 
researches  with  good  results  upon  the  fatal  diseases  prevalent  in  this  and 
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Southern  regions,  such  as  fevers.  6.  The  first  serious  attempt  on  a  large 
scale  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  South  as 
written  by  her  own  people,  has  been  made  thru  the  historical  department, 
which  has  published  more  than  20  monographs  of  original  research  upon 
Maryland  alone,  and  6t  upon  Southern  history,  economics,  and  politics. 
It  has  the  best  collections  and  library  facilities  in  this  field  of  any  American 
university,  and  it  supplements  these  by  courses  of  systematic  instruction  in 
Southern  history  and  economics.  7.  The  bonds  between  Baltimore  and 
the  South,  weakened  by  the  rise  of  new  commercial  towns  and  ports,  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  thru  the  University’s  influence ;  and  her  twelve 
periodical  publications  bear  the  name  of  Baltimore  and  Maryland  to  the 
whole  civilized  and  educated  world.  8.  Important  principles  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  system  have  been  copied  in  many  of  the  Southern  universities ; 
the  requirements  for  the  doctorate,  the  expansion  of  advanced  or  graduate 
study,  the  system  of  advisers  which  insures  a  personal  direction  for  the 
undergraduate,  and  finally,  a  reliance  upon  the  vital  and  essential  :  youth, 
vigor,  enthusiasm,  reality  and  the  present,  rather  than  upon  dim  tradition 
and  authority. 


Cost  of  High-  xiie  magnificent  new  high-school  buildings 
School  Buildings  gj-gcted  New  York  City  are  said 

by  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  the  superintendent  of 
buildings  in  the  department  of  education,  to  be  far  less  ex- 
])ensive  per  pupil  to  be  accommodated,  despite  their  size, 
beauty,  and  absolutely  firei)roof  character,  than  similar  build¬ 
ings  recently  erected  elsewhere.  Mr.  Snyder  has  made  public 
the  following  comparative  table; 


COST 

PUPILS  AC¬ 
COMMODATED 

CLASS¬ 

ROOMS 

COST  PER 
PUPIL 

High  School,  Springfield,  Mass, 

$340,000 

650 

20 

$523 

Dorchester  High  School,  Boston, 

300,090 

630 

42 

476 

East  Boston  High  School, 

278,000 

504 

42 

552 

South  Boston  High  School, 

48-room  building,  35  rooms  used 

310,000 

672 

42 

461 

as  High  School,  New  V'ork, 

369,900 

1,560 

35 

237 

Girls’  High  School,  New  York,  . 

600,000 

2,571 

35 

233 

